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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
HERE seems every prospect of there being a larger 
number of contests at the coming elections than at 

the last General Election in.1874. On that occasion, out 
of the 652 members returned, 187 were elected without 


opposition. 


24 in Scotland, and 20 in Ireland. In the. uncontested 
elections in the English and Welsh counties the Liberals 
obtained 17, and the Conservatives 92 seats, while in the 
cities and boroughs the number of uncontested seats was 
pretty equally divided, the Liberals gaining 18, and the 
Conservatives 16 seats. In the Scotch elections the 
Liberals secured 17, and the Conservatives 7 seats with- 
out a contest ; and in Ireland the former obtained 3, and 
the latter 9, while the Home Rulers secured 8 seats. 
The net result was that of the 187 uncontested seats the 
Liberals gained 35, the Conservatives 124, and the Home 
Rulers 8. But:according ‘to the list of candidates as it 
now stands there are only°106 constituencies returning 
172 members, in which the number of candidates does 
not exceed the number of members to be elected. Of 
these 172 seats the Liberals promise to win 67, the 
Conservatives 86, and the Home Rulers 19. In the 
English and Welsh counties the Liberals stand to win 
without contests 19, and the Conservatives 66 seats ; 
while in the cities and: boroughs the former, promise to 
gain 28, and the latter 11 seats. . In.Scotland the 
Liberals are unopposed as regards 18 seats, while the 
Conservative candidates are opposed’ in many instances. 
In Ireland the Liberals promise to win 2, the Conserva- 
tives 9, and the Home Rulers 19 seats without a contest. 
The total number of candidates who went to the poll in 
1874 was 1081—namely, 504 Liberals, 510 Conservatives, 
and 67 Home Rulers. For the coming elections there 
are 1086 candidates, of whom 499 are Liberals, 495 
Conservatives, and 92 Home Rulers. 


ALTHOUGH the cost of obtaining a seat in Parliament 
at the present day is nothing compared to what-it was 
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Of these, 109 were returned in the counties, . 
and 34 in the cities and boroughs of England.and Wales ;.. 
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in days gone by, it still amounts to a very considerable 
sum. According to the return of election expenses made 
to the House’ of Commons, after the general election in 
1874, the aggregate expenditure of the 1081 candidates 
amounted to about £1 1040,000. - Of this sum the 652 
successful candidates spent, in round numbers, £630,000, 


and the 429: unsuccessful ones £400,000, ° The sum — 
expended on the elections for the English and Welsh 


coufitiés’ amounted to (£420,000, or an” average of 
£1730 for each candidate. In these county elections 
the Liberal candidates spent more than the Conserva- 


tives; the average of the former being £2160, and of 


the latter £1520. . These were the averages for all the 
elections, whether contested or not. . In the case of the 
contested elections alone, however, the average expendi- 
ture was £2845, the Liberal average being £2660 and 
the Conservative £3000. The unopposed county elec- 
tions (England and Wales) averaged only 4330 for each 
member elected. .In the elections for the English and 
Welsh boroughs and cities. the expenditure was 
4,421,000, or almost exactly the same as in the case 
of the county elections. The average expenditure fot 
each candidate was £765, the Conservative average 
being £820, and the Liberal £4720. In the case of 
the contested elections the average expenditure was just 
£800 for each candidate. The sum spent by candidates 
in the Irish elections averaged £450, and in the case of 
the Scotch elections £1205. The total sum spent by 
the Conservative candidates was, in round numbers, 
£550,000, by the “504 Liberals £474,000, and by 
the 67 Home Rule candidates 4 16,000. 


TueE French Chambers have adjourned for the Easter 
vacation. When they meet again on the 2oth prox. they 
will discuss the Budget for 1881, which will not sensibly 
differ from that of the current year. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Government will be pressed by deputies of 
all shades of opinion to reduce taxation, These recla- 
mations are amply justified by the surprising surplus of 
revenue over expenditure which each successive month 
shows ; it is sufficient to point out that for the past half 
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millions of francs,and it seems probable that the 
surplus forthe past quarter of the year will exceed 100 


millions of frances. This great prosperity is due, in the 
first instance, no doubt, to the riches of the soil. | Next, 
however, to the industry and thrift of the population ; M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known economist, values the 
annual savings of France at two millions, which is pro- 
bably near the mark. Otherwise it would be impossible 
to explain how a country, which comparatively recently 
passed through almost unheard-of disasters, costing the 
enormous sum of fourteen milliards, should hold the 
financial position which France now does. 


WE learn from a trustworthy source that, among the 
projects contemplated at Liberal head-quarters, as a con- 
sequence of the return of the Party to power—which is 
freely discounted—wil) be the starting, not only of a 
weekly, but of a daily newspaper in London. The 
chief promoter of this scheme is the Edinburgh 
capitalist already mentioned by us some time back, 
who will also contribute a considerable portion of 
the money—placed at £300,o0o—which will be 
required. It may interest some of our contempo- 
raries to know that in the new journal, which has been 
the subject of much talk during the Gladstone campaign, 
it is proposed to combine “the business-energy and 
‘ special’ excellences of the Daily ews, with the intel- 
lectual vigour and robust social and ecclesiastical 
Liberalism of the Pal/ Mall Gazette.” The Times and 
other journals are to be punished for the views they have 
recently expressed on foreign affairs by having withheld 
from them all official cammunigués which are, under the 


. next Liberal administration, to be given away to the new 


paper and to the Daily Mews. <A Scotch graduate, who 
is at present wooing an English constituency, and whose 
view of the quality of the paper we have quoted from- 
will probably have much to do with its management. 
All, however, depends on the result of the elections, 


THE presence of the Grand Duke Michael at St. 
Petersburg has been made the occasion for a discussion, 
by the Imperial Council, of Russia’s policy in the Cau- 
cassian region. Among the points which have been 
decided we may mention the formation of a strong 
militia in the territory acquired from Turkey in 1878, the 
extension of the Russian railway system to the Persian 
frontier, the construction of a large number of strategeti- 
cal roads, and the development on a large scale of the 
port of Batoum. The Atrek question and the policy to 
be pursued in regard to the Turcomans both remain 
under discussion, 


Russian reforms are not to be trusted. Some months 
ago an outcry was raised against General Frankini, the 
Governor of Kars, for shutting up a number of Armenian 
schools in his district, and imprisoning the teachers. The 
pressure of European opinion was so strong that the 
Emperor had to disown Frankini’s acts, and the Governor 
was ordered to proceed abroad on three months’ leave. 
After his departure it transpired that he had despotically 
treated not only the Armenians, but the Russians also ; 
and such a number of petitions were sent to the Czar 
respecting his cruelty, that it was confidently stated that 
he would be expelled the Administration in disgrace. 
Yet our advices from Tiflis, dated the 15th instant, con- 
tain the announcement :—“ General Frankini passed 
through here yesterday on his way to Kars to take up 
his appointment afresh.” Clearly, Frankini’s mode of 
government was not displeasing to the Emperor, or he 
would not have trusted him again with power. 
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effective footing, and to take measures for rai 
militia force among the border settlers, in the event 
conflict with China léading to raids upon FE 
territory. 


THE news from Russia is not at all satisfactory, 
General Loris Melikoff seems‘to have éntitely-réyersed 
the policy with which he inaugurated his Dictatorship, 
and the intelligent classes are preparing for a very hard 
time indeed. It is too soon yet to condemn the Dic- 
tator for the harsh measures which have been carried 
into effect against various individuals this week, because 
they may have been due to causes beyond Loris Meli- 
koff’s control. The Czar, for instance, may have become 
frightened at the outspokenness of the Press, and the 
constitutional designs which the General appeared to 
harbour. Or, it is possible that the authorities may have 
accidentally dropped upon the trail of some vast con- 
spiracy, like that of the Tchekovtsi Confederation in 
1873; in which case it would be only natural that a 
reaction should set in for the moment against the liberal 
movement of the week before last. Whatever may be 
the course of action which General Melikoff has marked 
out for himself, he cannot but be influenced by the 
training which he has received in the Caucasus. Until” 
he assumed the command of the Russian army in 
Armenia in 1877 the Dictator had spent nearly the whole. 
of his life in conquering or keeping down the Circassians, 
and extirpating the hostile feelings which they entertained 
towards Russia. Such a training, it is obvious, is not 
the most suitable for a man who is expected to divert 
the government of Russia into Constitutional channels, 
Within certain lines General Melikoff may display great 
capacity, and it is to be anticipated, from what we know 
of his character, that he will leave the Administration in 
a better condition than that in which he found it on 
taking it over from the Emperor. But, all the same, it 
will be a very remarkable circumstance if he succeeds in 
introducing Parliamentary institutions, and even his most 
sanguine admirers must feel disappointed on reading of 
the numerous arrests and trials that are taking place day 
after day all over Russia. 

INTELLIGENCE received from Central Asia states that 
the garrison at Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk, on the Khivan 
oasis, has been largely iacreased by the arrival of cavalry 
and infantry from Orenburg. 

THE semi-official press of Germany is showin g its hand — 
too clearly in what it calls the Russo-Franco ‘“‘em- 


broglio.” One would think that with its anxiety as to” 


the result of our elections it would have sufficient to 
occupy its attention. Buta Macchiavelli is never happy - 


when he has only a single iron in the fire. One quarrel, — ne 


however, often nurses another, and the German Press, in 
arguing that France and Russia are now in consequence 
of the Hartmann episode sworn foes, does not calculate — 
results. The moment France becomes Russia’s enemy 
she will become England’s ally once more. Some Ger-— 
man papers have a dread of such an alliance, judging 
from their remarks on the opinion of Lord Hartington, 
that England should not enter into a compact with 
Germany and Austria. Bismarck’s special organ even 
goes so far as to declare that the triumph of the Liberal 
Party in England would undoubtedly lead to a war on 
the Continent, in which the Liberal leaders mistakenly 
believe England need not participate. As a result of this 
declaration and the remarks of Mr. Gladstone, there is at 
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this moment in Germany a party of political leaders who . 


dread the success of the Liberal Party as much as their 
forefathers feared the downfall of Pitt. 





Tue editors of the Russian newspapers, Golos, Moscow 
Gazette, St. Petersburg Vedomosti, Novoe Vremya, Rooski 
Pravda, Kavkaz, and Tiflis Obzor, have sent in applica- 
tions, we hear, to the Minister of War to be allowed to 
despatch special correspondents to the Caspian to 
accompany the expedition against the Akhal Tekke 
Turcomans. 


Mucu uncertainty prevails in France as to the measures 
the Government are about to adopt in reference to the 
religious congregations, The vote of confidence passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies as the Order of the day 
obliges the Cabinet to enforce “the existing laws” 
against the bodies in question. But the existence of 
these dormant laws, which have long since ceased to be 
put in force, would not justify their revival, and their 
application would cause grave political complications. 
In the first place, any decision which the executive powers 
could take by virtue of these laws might give rise, on the 
part of the persons affected, to an appeal to the Courts of 
Justice. This is the very last thing which the Govern- 
ment desire, for should they be involved in a series of 
lawsuits an agitation would be maintained in all parts of 
the country, which would seriously affect the consolidation 
of the Republic. On the other hand, there is not the 
slightest doubt that in by far the greater number of cases 
the decisions given by the tribunals would be in direct 
contradiction to the theories of the Government. It is 
impossible, therefore, to contemplate without anxiety the 
prospect of continuous conflicts between the judicial and 
executive powers. Everything, therefore, would lead one 
to suppose that as long as-M. de Freycinet remains at the 
head of affairs he will endeavour to enforce his mode- 
rate views. It is possible that within a few days a note 
may appear in the fournal Officiel directing the un- 
authorised congregations to inform the Government of 
the exact nature of their statutes; but this will evidently 
be a purely formal measure, intended to calm the 
passions of the Left and to induce the Extreme Radicals 
to wait a little longer with patience. 





Prince Or.orr left Paris on Satarday last. It is said 
that the Russian diplomatist has determined not to 
return to Paris under any pretext as long as the present 
Ministry remain in office, so bitterly does he resent 
the check he received in the Hartmann affair. And 
yet it is difficult to see how the French Government 
could have acted otherwise. There being no Extradition 
Treaty between France and Russia, the principles the 
Government acted on were those of common sense and 
hnnanity. 





It would, perhaps, be unfair to apply to the Conser- 
vative Party of Germany the epithet of “ stupid,” but in 
many respects the term “Quixotic” is the only one by 
which its efforts can be described. In military matters 
the German Conservatives are supposed to know what is 
right ; in social questions, however, they are frequently 
the wildest schemers and the most confirmed schwarmer. 
After having done their utmost to crush Social Demo- 
cracy by legislation they have now conceived the novel 
plan of attempting to drive it out of existence by “ esta- 
blishing” a middle class. ‘They believe that the work- 
ing classes are the material out of which this middle- 
class is to be constructed ; and have, therefore, under 
the guidance of Kleist-Retzow, introduced a Bill into 
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the German Parliament for the formation of trade guilds, 


which a “new” school of political economy is taking 
under its protection. Ifthis may be taken as a sign that 
the German Conservatives now understand that the 
Socialistic weed cannot be killed by having the tips of its 
buds nipped off, some consolation may be derived from 
their measure. But that it will give Germany a middle 
class is too fond a hope. Our only surprise is that until 
now it does not seem to have occurred to German states- 
men that a nation cannot be formed of a military aristo- 
cracy and a heavily-taxed working class. Germany, 
indeed, wants a few statesmen of “ the superior school.” 


SPECIAL Committees in the Congress of the United 
States seem to be having what the Americans call a 
“good time.” A fortnight ago one “advised” the re- 
assertion of the extraordinary Monroe doctrine that the 
United States have a monopoly of the American Conti- 
nent, and this week another has given utterance to that 
spirit of protection and exclusiveness which inspires all 
genuine Democrats. It has reported that ‘ Chinese 
immigration is morally and socially injurious, and that it 
is destroying the trade, labour, and interests of the 
Pacific Coast.” It advises the re-enactment of the anti- 
Chinese legislation of last year which President Hayes 
vetoed, the abrogation of the immigration clause of the 
Burlingame Treaty. There is considerable excuse for 
this move, no doubt, in the presence of the coming 
election and in the alarm excited by the labour riots 
about San Francisco, promoted by the notorious Denis 
Kearney ; but that the Legislature of the Great Republic, 
that the friends of humanity, the preachers of the 
“solidarity of peoples,” should be found adopting the 
same kind of language and the same mode of conduct 
as marked the Middle Ages in their bitter hostility to the 
Jews, is a lesson worth attending to. What have the 
“heathen Chinees” done to deserve the opprobrium and 
persecution of citizens of the United States? They have 
been guilty of crossing the Pacific (even as Irish and 
German citizens have crossed the Atlantic), and of 
undertaking employments which citizens did not care to 
perform (such as laundry and cobbling), and of doing 
their work patiently and well and for a very small wage ; 
but above all they have been guilty of belonging to a 
different race and civilisation, and of keeping themselves 
apart from the people among whom they dwell, The 
declaration of the Select Committee seems, however, to 


be somewhat of a drutum fulmen, at least so far as. 


California is concerned. The immigration, it is said, 
has almost ceased, if it has not been prohibited, by the 
Emperor of the Flowery Land; and thousands of the 
Chinamen have disappeared from the Pacific Coast and 
are turning up at St. Louis, Chicago, and other towns, to 
the dismay and indignation of the Irishmen and 
Germans. 





In striking contrast with this frightened retrograde 
motion of the House of Representatives, sitting in Wash- 
ington, far from the scenes of alarm and peril, is the 
courageous decision just reported of the Federal Court 
sitting in San Francisco, in ‘the midst of disquiet and 
menace, that “ the law forbidding corporations to employ 
Chinese labour is unconstitutional.” We may not admire 
the policy of the decision in the present agitation in 
California, but we must admire the pluck. 


Tue last weck’s Revenue returns are by no means 
satisfactory, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
gloomy estimate of a fortnight since seems pretty sure to 
be fulfilled. Indeed, unless things meni be‘ore the end 
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of the year it is not unlikely that the falling-off may be 
even greater than Sir Stafford Northcote’s most recent 
anticipations. It is evident that the Elections are exer- 
cising a prejudicial effect upon the tax collections, since 
last week’s receipts only amounted to £1,559,735, OF 
£582,000 less than during the previous week. The 
Revenue for the year drawing to a close, which was 
originally estimated at £83,055,000, is now estimated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as likely to yield only 
£80,860,000, or a falling off of £2,195,000. Up to last 
Saturday, however, the total receipts only reached 
£78,613,086, leaving a sum of £ 2,246,914 to be got in 
during the remainder of the year. But since the Easter 
holidays fall within the nine days still to be accounted 
for, there will be barely seven fair days’ receipts to be 
collected. Customs are still £443,000 to the bad. Ex- 
cise is £489,000, and stamps £159,000, short of the 
estimate, while the receipts from Income-tax are as much 
as £605,000 below the anticipated sum. The past 
week’s receipts from these four chief sources were— 
Customs, £310,000; Excise, £314,000; Stamps, 
£273,000; and Income-tax, £360,000. It is of course 
possible that the current week’s Revenue may be much 
more productive, but. when all the circumstances are 
taken into consideration this seems improbable. Assu- 
ming that the Revenue comes in during the remainder 
of the year at the same rate as it did during the past 
week, and making allowance for the two holidays of 
Good Friday and Easter Monday, the receipts would 
amount to £1,820,000, or nearly £427,000 short of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s revised Estimate. It is 
possible that increased activity on the part of the col- 
lectors may somewhat reduce this deficiency ; but on the 
other hand the fact that in. many of the boroughs the 
elections are fixed to take place on the last day of the 
year will undoubtedly counteract any efforts in this 
direction. Altogether, it seems probable that there will 
be a deficiency of not less than a quarter of a million, 
and possibly one of nearly double that amount as re- 
gards the revised Estimate of Revenue for the current 
year, or between two and a half and two and three-quarter 
millions less than the original Budget estimate for the 
year, 


THE amiable enthusiasts who delight in giving their 
bodies to be burnt—in other words, the Cremationists— 
have just published the first number of their “ Trans- 
actions.” It contains a set of simple rules for the Crema- 
tion Society of England, a report of the Cremation 
Congress held at Dresden, and a condensed account of 
the progress of cremation in the various European 
countries and America. Italy seems the country which 
is most advanced just now, and the woodcut given of the 
crematorium at Milan looks extremely inviting. In 
France, on the other hand, no practical steps have been 
taken towards the performance of cremation. 


THE University Boat Clubs are perfectly right in 


pleasing themselves as to the time at which their race. 


should be rowed at Putney, and the curt letter in which, 
quite after their own fashion, they declined the advice of 
the Steamboat Company, was no unsuitable reply to the 
attempt made by the latter to dictate terms for a private 
match amongst amateurs. When, however, the elements 
had declared against the proposed race in the early 
morning of Saturday, there were some reasons which 
might perhaps have had more weight than was allowed to 
them in preventing a postponement over Sunday. As far 
as the bookmakers and betting men of all sorts and kinds 
are concerned, the adjournment was an unmixed subject 
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fot congratulation; for this so-called “ , 


is exactly the one sits ean dale to en ourage 
on the banks of the river Thames. The convenience of 
the general public is, moreover, a matter of slight 
concern to the boat clubs which pretend to no desire. 
to make the race a “national event.” But there is 
something very different to be said on behalf of the old 
oarsmen and other University men who come up, many — 
of them, from distant livings and other places in the 
country to see the annual struggle. And there is also a 
good deal to be said on behalf of the crews themselves. 
No one who has not been in training for five weeks can 
fully appreciate the feeling of ennui produced by that 
ordeal, or rightly gauge the impatience of the trained 
men to be released from it. Arrangements of all sorts 
had doubtless been made by different members of each 
crew for the Saturday and Sunday after the race, and it 
was rather hard to call upon them to throw over all 
these reasonable plans and engagements. One may 
admire the excellent esprit de corps which led each man 
to sacrifice his wishes to what was deemed the common 
advantage of his colleagues and adversaries; but it 
remains nevertheless a fact that such sacrifice was wholly 
unnecessary. The simple and obvious expedient to be’ 
adopted was to row the race in the late afternoon on the 
half flood, which every waterman, with the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of the river, knows is perfectly pos- 
sible and easy. Had not an unpardonable vanity, 
resulting from the wish to “do good time,” stood in 
the way of this proposal, the race could well have been 
rowed on the appointed day, and neither the members 
of the two crews nor their friends, to say nothing of the 
public, have been subjected to a vexatious and 
unnecessary disappointment. 














Ir appears that the obstacle to holding the Athletic 
Championship meeting at the usual time closely following 
on the Putney boat-race, is to be traced to the conduct 
of the Oxford University Athletic Club, which, instead of 
supporting the Amateur Committee, has been coquetting — 
with the London and other local athletic clubs. It was 
at the suggestion of the Oxford men, and not of the 
Cantabs, that the appearance of University men at the” 
A.A.C. meeting was practically vetoed, and a conference 
of athletic clubs proposed for the purpose of organising 
a new and hybrid championship competition. The injury 
thus done to the cause of athletics in general is, as we 
have already pointed out, considerable, but it is com- 
paratively trifling as regards all other except University” 
competitors. The delay which must now occur wilh — 
throw the sports back to a much later season in the year, 
when, owing to rowing and cricketing arrangements, it 
will be impossible for many of the best representatives, 
both of Oxford and Cambridge, to compete. So short- 
sighted a policy on the part of Oxford is inexplicable 
and much to be regretted, and it may be hoped that in 
a future year the Dark Blue committee will see the expe- 
diency of reverting to the old system, and enabling its 
usual and most convenient date to be restored to the 
Championship meeting. ? 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.”—Swirt 

LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1880. 








A SURVEY OF PARTY PROSPECTS. 


HE writs have been issued, and before the next 

number of the EXAMINER is in the hards of our 
readers, the elections for a great number of English 
boroughs will have been decided. The two next weeks 
will be devoted to polling, and a fortnight hence the 
result of the contest which is now agitating the whole 
of the United Kingdom, covering every hoarding and 
every blank wall throughout the country with variously- 
coloured bills, and disturbing the business and the plea- 
sure of an enormous majority of its inhabitants, will be 
pretty accurately known. Only a few laggard counties, 
whose votes will be very exactly discounted, will 
still have to make their return. Thus this Saturday 
seems an appropriate time for taking a general survey of 
the prospects of either Party, and for estimating, if not 
for pro phesying, the final verdict of the country. 

In 1874, when the large majority which had supported 
Mr. Gladstone’sGovernment disappeared, and made room 
for Conservative Members, the latter had for a long suc- 
cession of years, broken only by a fitful gleam of sun- 
shine, languished in the cold shade of Opposition. Not- 
withstanding repeated disappointments and failures, 
however, the Party did not lose heart, and its leaders 
wearied not in foretelling that a good time was coming. 
Nor were their exertions confined to words. Conser- 
vative associations were busy throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the irritating legislation of the 
later years of Mr. Gladstone’s Government secured them 
numerous converts from Liberalism. Even the large 
boroughs, till then supposed to be the strongholds of the 
Liberal Party, were challenged, and many of them suc- 
cessfully fought, by Mr. Disraeli’s friends. Against the 
excellent organisation of the Conservatives, and their 
unremitting energy, the supporters of Mr. Gladstone, 
split by dissension, rendered to some extent careless by 
an almost unbroken series of triumphs, could do but 
little. Where the Liberals were in an acknowledged 
majority there was yet a compact body of opponents who, 
with assistance from head-quarters in London, resolutely 
contested every constituency without regard to the pro- 
bability or improbability of victory. ‘The result was that 
the Conservatives won many unexpected successes, while 
the Liberals were defeated in places where no Liberal 
had for years before been beaten. Weary of the policy 
which the leader of the Opposition had termed one of 
“plundering and blundering,” anxious for a little rest 
from the mad career of domestic improvement which 
was carried on by Mr. Gladstone with untiring zeal, a 
large body of electors, who are not obstinate in their 
adherence to one faction or another, but who support the 
Party which appears to offer the best promise of good 
government in the immediate future, voted for Conser- 
vative candidates, so that the Liberals were forced to rely 
on their supporters’ guand méme only. Under such cir- 
cumstances the battle was fought out, and ended, as all 
know, in the complete defeat of the Liberals. Things, 
however, have much changed in the six years which have 
since elapsed. The very people who were formerly tired 
of multifarious and hasty legislation are now clamouring 
loudly that Ministers have done nothing for home affairs. 
ihe Conservative organisation, which was once so gocd 
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in comparison to that of the Liberals, has not indeed re- 
trograded, but has remained: almost: stationary, while the 
Opposition, having learnt many bitter lessons, has deve- 
loped its political machinery in a surprising manner. 
Independent Liberal candidates, who formerly sprouted 
up in numerous constituencies like mushrooms, dividing 
their Party, and refusing to retire from the contest even 
when the result of their persistence meant a Conservative 
victory, are now generally kept in order, and though 
there may be and must be numerous divisions of opinion 
in the ranks of the Opposition, nearly all have agreed 
rather to support a candidate who is the choice 
of the majority than to endanger the result by selecting 
another one who more accurately represents their opi- 
nions. Of course in some few places there is still a split 
in the camp, but such divided councils are now the ex- 
ception, while six years ago they were almost the ruie. 
But not only are the Liberals now more united than they 
were in their support of Party candidates, but they have 
also taken heart of grace, and have attacked, in some 
cases with fair chances of success, constituencies hitherto 
believed to be devoted to the principles of Church and 
State. Thus their offensive tactics as well as their 
defence are better than they were, and unless their oppo- 
nents keep pace with them in both respects they must 
needs gain at least some seats on the balance. The 
Conservatives, however, have certainly so far not kept 
pace with them, anda considerable amount of weakness 
characterises their efforts. Reasons which are not com- 
municated to their supporters at large affect their policy 
at head-quarters. Some Liberal seats are not contested 
at all, because the Liberals holding them are personal 
friends of one or the other influential person. In others 
a compromise is agreed on, in order that Conservative 
candidates may be saved the expense of a contest; but 
the Liberals, being always able to plead that their inde- 
pendent supporters are not amenable to party discipline, 
bring forward a second candidate at the last moment, in 
the hope of wresting the second seat also from their 
opponents. Where the last poll showed a large Liberal 
majority, a_ renewed fight is considered hopeless, and 
no one comes forward to spend time and money in 
attacking the Radical supremacy. ‘These three causes 


taken together operate, of course, most prejudicially to- 


the chances of a Conservative majority, and when to 
them is added the fact that in many places a contest was 
not expected, and the Party organisation was allowed to 
fall to pieces, while, as above mentioned, the Liberals 
kept working hard in case of a fight after all, it must sur- 
prise no one if at the end of next week the Conservatives 
find to their cost that their great majority has dwindled 
away rapidly. As formerly in the case of their opponents, 
the results of power have been to make them indolent, 
self-satisfied, timid, and inclined to reckon on an easy 
victory, and, as in the case of the last Election, it will be 
found that success attends only the most constant and 
unremitting efforts. 

We believe, therefore, that the Conservatives will lose 
several seats in English constituencies. ‘They are pre- 
pared to lose at least eight in Ireland, and almost as 
many in Scotland. Against these losses we can hardly 
prognosticate a single success, unless it be, indeed, in 
one or two of the Metropolitan boroughs. Hence the 
division of parties in the new House of Commons would 
be much more equal, and the mejority on either side on 
a party quéstion much smaller. Whether this majority 
will be sufficiently large to carry on the Government of 
the country is a matter which cannot, of course, be fore- 
told. Much depends on the temper of the more extreme 
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members of the Liberal Party, and on the return or 
defeat of the more independent members of that Party 
who have not hesitated to support the foreign policy of 
the Government. In any case, we may anticipate that 
the Home Rulers will be in opposition, not only to Lord 
Beaconsfield, but to Lord Hartington also, if he should 
succeed to power. And it is this anticipation, together 
with the prospects of a diminished Conservative majority, 
which causes the general feeling that the Parliament now 
about to be elected will be of short duration, and that 
a fresh appeal to the constituencies to support whatever 
Government happens to be in power against the efforts of 
Irish sedition, will be necessary at no remote period. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND AUSTRIA. 
T will be in the recollection of most of our readers 
that shortly after Lord Derby gave up the seals of 
the Foreign Office he made a violent attack on Austria 
in the House of Lords, His speech was at the time con- 
sidered as injudicious as it was distinctly improper. 
When a servant who has “resigned his post” or has 
been discharged abuses his late master’s friends, he may 
obtain the applause of other menials, but scarcely earns 
the esteem of honourable men by his vituperation. It 
was felt that Lord Derby, if he really entertained the 
opinions he then expressed about a friendly Power, should 
have resigned his post long before, while if they were 
only recently formed, they were probably due in a great 
measure to the necessity under which he laboured of 
giving up his seat in the Cabinet. In the former case 
his speech was scarcely a proof of honesty and con- 
sistency ; in the latter it was one of impatient intempe- 
rance. Anyhow, this speech, delivered as it was in the 
usually serene atmosphere of the House of Lords, natu- 
rally aroused great indignation on the Continent. Count 
Andrassy, sensible man as he is, took it only as the irri- 
tated outburst of a disappointed statesman; and the facts 
asserted being as incorrect as the opinions expressed 
were violent, Lord Derby did not succeed in disturbing 
the excellent understanding which subsisted between 
this country and Austria. 

It is a curious phenomenon that the late Conservative 
Foreign Secretary’s public conversion to the new Liberal 
doctrine has been followed almost immediately by a 
violent attack by Mr. Gladstone, the real if not the nomi- 
nal chief of the Liberal Party, on the same country. It 
would almost appear as if the price paid for Lord Derby’s 
adhesion had been Mr. Gladstone’s agreement in the 
same unreasoning and unreasonable feeling of hatred. 
If, however, it was to be regretted that a Peer of the 
Realm whom we had always been taught to consider 
essentially calm and thoughtful, if not exactly a genius, 
should so far forget what was due to the position he had 
just left, and to the one he still occupied, as to indulge in 
unlimited abuse of an allied Government, it is still more 
to be deplored that a man of the surpassing genius and 
commanding influence which Mr. Gladstone possesses 
shoulc not only endorse what was then said, but had, we 
trusted, been forgotten abroad, but should distort and 
misrepresent facts to a much greater extent than Lord 
Derby himself. As to the statement that the Emperor 
of Austria was trying to influence the elections in Eng- 
land, it was so absurd that no one but Mr. Gladstone or 
an Irish Home Ruler would have ventured to make it. 
It was a gross insult to the good sense of his audience 
to suppose that they could believe such an assertion, 
which now turns ou: to have been based on an entire 
fabrication, ‘The swi.t G.savowal which has been con- 
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veyed through Baron Haymerle and Sir 

the words attributed to Francis-Joseph, hee 
scarcely undo the mischief that has been done; but if 
the electors of Mid-Lothian are as shrewd as Scotchmen 
are supposed to be, they will scarcely repose much faith 
in the utterances of an orator whose assertion on one 
important subject has been at once proved to be totally 
inconsistent with facts. But even a Scotch audience, 
acute though it is, could scarcely have ventured to 

a statement made with such uncompromising boldness, 
and its unqualified denial must be an unpleasant shock to 
the belief hitherto entertained—if, indeed, such a belief was 
ever entertained—in Mr. Gladstone’s anxiety to be truth. 
ful and straightforward. From Mr. Biggar and Mr, Parnell 
we are accustomed to misrepresentations, nor have they 
much weight, for it is fortunately not probable that either 
of these gentlemen will be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of this Empire. But Mr, Gladstone claims not 
only to be an orator, but also a statesman, and his 
intention is avowedly to replace the present Government 
by himself and his friends as soon as possible. From 
such a man, therefore, an audacious perversion of fact 
must come upon all England, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, with a shock of painful surprise. It destroys 
the trust of even his most enthusiastic adherents in his 
accuracy and honesty. It supplies a weapon sharper 
than steel to his opponents, who can reasonably ask, how 
the future of England can be placed in the hands of a — 
man whose enthusiasm carries him away so far, beyond 
the bounds of decency and truth. And to those who- 
belong to neither Party it is a painful revelation of the 
depths to which a “ leader of men ” can sink in the heat 
of political controversy. 

But beyond the mis-statement with respect to the 
Emperor himself, Mr. Gladstone’s attack on Austria will — 
not bear even the most superficial investigation. The 
orator asked what Austria had done for Liberty and Pro- 
gress, and answered his own questions by the statement 
that she was a retrograde, reactionary State, anxious for 
conquest, and preserving the ancient and worn-out tradi- 
tions of a dynastic despotism. We scarcely know 
whether to qualify these extraordinary assertions as proofs 
of the grossest ignorance or of intentional mendacity. If 
Mr. Gladstone does not know what Austria has 
done, then his ignorance makes him entirely unfit to 
govern this country, being greater than that of any super- 
ficial reader of the daily papers. If he does know, then 
his assertions are the more unpardonable, as they are in 
distinct contradiction to facts. We will briefly summarise 
the history of what Austriahasdone. Up to 1854 she was 
what the candidate for Mid-Lothian described her—a 
retrograde and despotic monarchy. Since then Hungary 
has been granted absolute independence, a separate Par- 
liament, a national army of its own (the /onveds), a 
separate Budget, and an amount of liberty equal to that 
enjoyed by British subjects. The Poles, who have been 


ruthlessly massacred and exiled by Russia, and silently — <a 


but persistently stamped out by Prussia, have their own 
Assembly, their own Liberal institutions, and a voice in the 
government of the Empire, so that they are fully satisfied, 
and have absolutely ceased clamouring for national in- 
dependence. The Austrians proper have their own Par- 
liament, and a Constitution which may be somewhat 
complicated, but is extremely Liberal, and which has on 
no single occasion been infringed in any way whatever 
by the Emperor. The Croats inhabiting the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic have been gradually converted 
from a horde of robbers ar 2 cut-throats to quiet citizens, 
so that they ar: able to se::2 representatives to the Diet 
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of the rest of their countrymen at Agram. In Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, of which Austria undertook the pacifi- 
cation by the mandate of Europe, there has been, since 
the first explosion of fanatic opposition, a wonderful 
progress towards peace and prosperity. Turning to the 
Empire in general, we find that trade, manufacture, and 
arts and sciences are fostered in an extraordinary degree, 
and that the protective duties imposed upon imports are 
necessities of the Budget, and not restrictive taxes. The 
army, large as it is on paper, is practically moderate in 
comparison to that of Germany and Russia, as the 
longest possible furloughs are granted to soldiers, and 
the most liberal arrangements made to enable citizens to 
pursue their usual avocations. Neither martial law nor 
exceptional measures are required to preserve peace in an 
Empire composed of thirty-six millions of people of 
various races and aspirations, and though it is surrounded 
on three sides by Eastern barbarism, the progress made 
during the last twenty years is sttch as to surprise and 
delight the experienced traveller. This is a brief reply 
to Mr. Gladstone’s question as to what Austria has done. 
And when we add that the Emperor has on evety 
occasion showr his goodwill towards this country, and his 
anxiety to preserve the old friendship between England 
and Austria, we have, we think, said enough to show 
the absolute and entire incorrectness of Mr. Gladstone’s 
assertions. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIA. 


E freely admit that “the true way to test the 
Tory capacity for managing foreign politics is 
to examine what they have done for the military security 
of India,” and, if the test be fairly applied, we are unable 
to see how the conclusion can be other than in favour 
of the present Government. Our contemporary, the 
Spectator, is of a different opinion, and in an article last 
week proceeded to examine, and in the same breath to 
condemn, everything that had been done for “the 
military security of India.” But in this instance, as in 
many others, this journal, while claiming the position 
of a judge, proves that it can only be considered in the 
light of an advocate and a partisan of a very advanced 
type. The accuracy of its test may be admitted, but its 
application is altogether one-sided. Simple facts are 
distorted to support the writer’s argument; plausible 
statements are put forward, and bold speculations are 
hazarded. We do not say that there is nothing in the 
case made out by the Sfecfator against the Government, 
but it certainly is only an ex parte statement. ‘The jury 
of the nation and the judge of history must sit upon it and 
decide as to its substantial justice. Our version is no 
doubt open to the same charges, yet it represents, not 
only the other side of the question, but also the views 
that have been prevalent among a majority of our public 
men during the last few years, and that have guided 
political action during that period. 

The grand merit in the policy regarding Afghanistan, 
inaugurated by Lord Salisbury in 1875, lies in the fact 
that, while all his predecessors had assumed that the 
Afghan ruler was our friend and ally, he desired to take 
steps to discover whether such was actually the case 
Our treaties of 1855 and 1857 breathed a spirit of the 
warmest friendship, but it was felt that the time had 
come for acts. The effort was made in the spring of 
1877 to win him back to the British alliance, but it was in 
vain. The first result then of the policy of the present 
Government was to detect and expose a false friend. 
The Ameer’s ostentatious reception of the Russian 
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his hostility, and, as Lord Napier of Magdala has 
pointed out, General Stolietoff would have been speedily 
followed by “officers and men,” if we had remained 
apathetic in 1878. Apart then from other considera- 
tions, there was the most distinct advantage in the dis- 
covery of the fact that Afghanistan was no “ buffer,” and 
that its ruler was prepared at the first signal to throw in 
his lot with Russia and becéme our foe. Whether it 
was necessary to proceed to the lengths of making him or 
his people our friends by force is beside the point, which 
consists exclusively at this stage of whether we should 
have striven to perpetuate or to remove a delusion. As 
to the advisability of removing it, there cannot, we 
think, be two opinions. It will be difficult for the most 
plausible theorist to show that nothing has been done 
for the military security of India, when we remember 
that the best military opinions, not only in our Army, but 
also on the Continent, have pronounced a precisely oppo- 
site conclusion. The proper starting-point for this dis- 
cussion is the long-admitted imperfections of the old 
Suleiman frontier. They were not invented by the 
present Administration, for they were the subject of 
daily conversation at Peshawur at the time of the 
Lumsden Mission twenty-three years ago. The Sfectator 
inclines to favour the exploded fallacy of an Indus 
frontier. It is evidence of the vitality of popular 
delusions that, after General Hamley’s masterly exposi- 
tion, we should find thoughtful persons recurring to what 
is practically an impossibility. The Indus is on the map 
a very excellent frontier, but in a military sense the strong 
positions are all on the wrong side of it for defence. It 
remains only to point out that the Suleiman frontier was 
completely undefended, and that the passes and hills 
were in the possession of hostile and warlike tribes, who 
had the power and the will to open the gates of India to 
an invader. With them rested the option of admitting 
an invading army so far as either Ali Musjid or Thull, 
and when the difficulties of the enterprise had been 
vanquished up to those places, what remained to arrest 
the further progress of an army flushed with its success, 
and bringing in its train the fighting-men of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia? Nothing save “the thin red line” of 
our English regiments and a small number of faithful 
and seasoned native regiments compelled to fight in a 
disadvantageous position, with a bridgeless river in their 
rear. How stands the matter now? We kave over- 
stepped that mountain barrier, and by doing so we have, 
in the first place, secured actual possession of the doors 
into our Indian Empire. It will be impossible for the 
Afghans to combine against us with any prospect of suc- 
cess, and the probabilities are that they will consider the 
certainty of the advantages to be derived from a friendly 
alliance with ourselves to be preferable to the risk of a 
descent on the plains of India. With the acquisition of 
the fringe of mountain land between the Punjab and the 
plains of Afghanistan we have not only secured what 
was needful for ourselves, but we have deprived Russia, 
if she should ever advance into our neighbourhood, of 


the assistance of potent friends and allies. The position 


of Candahar gives us, in addition, a striking power that 
would be invaluable, were an offensive to be held the best 
defence. 

The principal argument made use of by the Sfectator 
is that “in 1875 Afghanistan, backed by the British, 
could and would have refused passage to any army what- 
ever”; but we contend that all the evidence points to an 
opposite conclusion.» Shere Ali had then been lost to 
our cause, and the statement of Yakoob Khan is in 
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_ evidence to confirm the view. It is possible that, had 


the representations made at Peshawur in 1877 been 
placed before the Améer' in 1875 or 1876, as Lord Salis- 
bury wanted, events might have taken a different course ; 
bnt Lord Northbrook categorically refused to have any- 
thing to do with an Agency at Herat or a Mission to 
Cabul. In 1877 Afghanistan—that is to say, its ruler— 
would not have refused passage to a Russian army, and 
there are some grounds for saying that such a contin- 
gency had been contemplated and prepared for in a sense 
hostile to our interests. But what is certain is, that in 
trusting to either the friendship or the alliance of Shere 
Ali as a means for easily defending India we were leaning 
on a broken reed. Had there been war instead of peace 
between England and Russia after the Berlin Conference, 
the Afghans would have fought not on our side, but 
against us. In a yery short time the Indus will be 
bridged, and railways will be laid down to our advanced 
posts, when, strong beyond the passes, with Candahar a 
British city and the Shutargardan in our grasp, we shall 
be able to say that our defensive means are adequate to 
the necessities of our position in India. If we are not 
led astray to undertake fresh measures beyond our 
strength, the results already attained will suffice to assure 
“the security of India.” This has been done by the 
present Government, and, if we are to judge from the 
utterances of the chiefs on the other side, a Liberal 
Administration would seek not only to suspend, but to 
reverse this policy. 


DECISIONS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N Tuesday last two judgments were pronounced 
by the House of Lords which will materially 


affect the course of ecclesiastical and commercial law 
‘in this country. In each case the decision was unani- 


mously concurred in by all the Law Lords who heard the 
arguments; and in each case, curiously enough, it 


affirmed the opinion of the Intermediate Appeal Court, 


while reversing the conclusion at which the Court of 
First Instance had arrived. Such judgments, stamped 
with the sanction of the two highest courts of law, place 
the questions severally in dispute beyond the range of any 
further doubt, and fully elucidate two important subjects 
which have long been awaiting a satisfactory settlement. 

The least important of the two cases was that of the 
Bolivian bondholders, who claimed the return of certain 
moneys subscribed for an enterprise which turned out 
wholly abortive, resting their claim upon the fact that 
this money is still unspent and remains in the hands of 
trustees, awaiting the imaginary moment when it can be 
expended in furtherance of the object for which the 
company was started. The interest of the case centres 
not in the circumstance that the company was a sham 
and a delusion, or that its pretended objects were at first 
chimerical and afterwards became physically impossible ; 
for in all these respects it differed but little from other 
undertakings started about the same time for the 
benefit of the confiding Britisher. A much more 
notable characteristic of the Bolivian Loan was the 
fact that a part of the capital subscribed, instead of 
being handed over directly to the promoters, was in- 
vested in a_ substantial security and vested in 


trustees. Considering that these sums were subscribed 
for a special purpose, which purpose cannot now be 
accomplished, it would seem to follow naturally from the 
simplest principles of equity that, upon failure of the 
original trust, there sprang up what is called, in legal 
phrase, a “resulting trust” for the benefit of the sub- 


‘scribers! | Notwithstanding this -very, obvions)gnd: rea. 
sonable theory, the first stage in the proceedings. taken. 
by the bondholders was not encoutaging, Mr. Justice. 


Fry did not see his way.to. declaring that the pri 


objects of the trust had failed, and refused to order the 


restitution of the fund. . The decision was from the first 
but little regarded in the City, leading as it did to the 
very absurd conclusion that this money must remain idle 
for an indefinite period, condemned as it were to per- 
petual imprisonment, although every principle of moral 
and legal equity combined to support the right of the 
original subscribers to recover it. The Court of Appeal 
accordingly reversed the decision of the equity judge, 
and the higher tribunal has emphatically agreed in the 
view taken by the Court of Appeal. It remains only to 
note the moral which this little tale suggests, viz., that 
those who advance money without entire confidence 
in the promises of the promoters or the feasibility of the 
proposed scheme will do well not to hand over their 
capital direct to the company, but have it secured in the 
hands or at least in the powers of respectable trustees, 
from whom, if the whole project turns out to be abortive 
or delusive, they will be able to recover it, together with 
interest from the time when it was subscribed. ~ 

The other and more important case was that of Dr, 
Julius v. The Bishop of Oxford and another, commonly 
known as the Clewer Ritual Case. The arguments, 
which were as lengthy as arguments usually are in eccle- 


siastical suits, turned almost entirely upon the meaning | 


of a clause in the Church Discipline Act, providing that 
“ it shall be lawful” for the Bishop to take proceedings 
against a clergyman of his diocese accused of illegal 
practices. The literal and obvious meaning of these 
words is of course plainly facultative, conferring upon the 
Bishop a certain power, but imposing no obl‘gation to 
exercise it except at his own discretion. It was con- 
tended, however, on behalf of the complainant, Dr. 
Julius, that the power implied a duty, and that the object 
of the Act, which was to maintain discipline in the 
Church, would be defeated if the Bishop had a right in 
all cases of refusing to proceed. Such a contention was 
supported, it is true, by some analogous cases, in which 
facultative words have been construed as imposing a 
positive obligation. But, as Lord Penzance observed, 
this interpretation has only been admitted “ where some 
absurdity or injustice would result” from giving to the 
words their natural and obvious meaning. In the present 
instance this was so far from being the case that the 
absurdity or injustice would rather have resulted from 
giving the words a compulsory sense. If it were held to 
be in the power of any person, no matter what his inte- 
rest in the affair might be, or even if he had no interest 
in it at all, to compel the Bishop to proceed against a 
clergyman on the suspicion of a breach of discipline, the 
gravest mischief would result, especially as there is no 
provision in the Act for indemnifying the Bishop against 
costs; so that he might be “ ruined by litigation from 
which he emerged a victor.” Vexatious proceedings 
would be instituted, private and personal animosities 
would be made the foundation of legal prosecutions, and 
a whole host of trivial and pardonable mistakes would be 
dragged into needless and undesirable publicity. 

It was thus from consideration of public policy rather 
than by a technical inquiry into the meaning of the 
words in the Act that the Law Lords, and especially Lord 
Selborne, based their decision in this appeal. It is upon 
the same grounds that the state of the law as at present 
settled becomes of high importance to the Church. The 
result is to restore to the bishops of this country that dis- 
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cretionary power of punishment which belonged to them 
in the early ages of Christianity. They are henceforth 
constituted the sole judges as to when a clergyman who 
offends against disciplinary rules should be proceeded 
against at law, and they will have a full power of condo- 
ning as well as of denouncing the misdoings of their 
subordinates. ‘There can be no doubt that the responsi- 
bility so cast upon them gives them an importance and 
authority which they have not for centuries so fully 
enjoyed. It leaves those difficult and much debated 
questions of ritual, vestment, and ornanient to be decided 
in each diocese according to the personal opinions of the 
diocesan ; and no jurisdiction will be able to interfere 
with his judgment as to the expediency or non-advisability 
of prosecuting offenders. Such a system is liable, of 
course, to this danger—that different dioceses may 
become, according to the proclivities of those who 
administer them, noted for the special prevalence of 
High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church views, and 
that each of them may become the peculiar resort of clergy 
affected by prejudices in one or other direction. But the 
fact that the tenure of office by a bishop is not usually of 
very long duration, and that his successor may be a man 
of very different views, will correct this tendency, if it 
should ever be manifested, and in the long run ensure a 
tolerable uniformity of worship throughout the country. 
A vast deal will depend upon the tact and moderation 
and good sense of the bishops; and the privilege of 
appointing these dignitaries will henceforth be one 
requiring the most careful and watchful diligence on the 
part of the First Ministers of the Crown, 


CENTRAL ASIA. 

E have grown so accustomed to the aggressive 
movements of Russia in Central Asia that it is 
quite a matter of course that the month of March should 
be accepted as ushering in the commencement of a fresh 
campaign in that contested region. Last year the 
Russians at Tashkent were occupied with schemes for 
the invasion of Kashgaria, while at Tiflis plans were 
maturing for the capture of Merv by General Lazareff. 
On this occasion the outlook is nearly the same. China 
is absorbing the attention of General, Kaufmann, and 

Merv the energies of the military authorities at Tiflis. 
When the campaign opened in Central Asia last 
summer we pointed out the importance of China as a 
factor in Central Asian politics; and now again we have 
to express our obligations to the Celestials for indirectly 
warding off a great attack upon the territory lying 
between Persia and Afghanistan. It is only a few short 
months ago that General Kaufmann returned to Central 
Asia full of aggressive schemes against our Asiatic ascen- 
dency, and on the road he left everywhere hints and 
allusions respecting an important campaign beyond the 
Oxus. The Kazala correspondent of the Cronstadt 
Vestnik—an official newspaper, be it remembered—wrote 
in December from the shores of the Aral that the 
General, by his hints, had occasioned great excitement, 
which had been all the more increased when it had tran- 
spired that he had left instructions for the Aral Fleet to 
proceed to the Oxus in the spring, and had begged the 
Commandant at Kazala to do his utmost to promote the 
efficiency of his troops, since he would want every man 
in the next campaign. ll this, it is obvious, portended 
a movement against Afghanistan, ‘either menacing the 
Uzbek States or else the independence.of-the Turcomans 
lying between them and Merv. That the General had 
no intention of pursuing for the present his hostile 


schemes against the Chinese, is shown by the circum- 
stance, recorded by the Kuldja correspondent of the 
Novosti, that immediately ike te return to ‘Tashkent 
the authorities began to break up the camp formed along 
the Kuldja frontier for the protection of the province 
against Tso-Tsoum Tan, and to despatch the troops in 
the direction of Bokhara. This was confirmed by a tele- 
gtam in the Go/os stating that the garrisons on the Bok- 
haran frontier had been “ strengthened,” and by a series 
of statements in the Orenburg Listok, and other East 
Russian papers, that troops had been withdrawn from 
the Lemeretchinsk district and despatched in the direc- 
tion of Samarcand. We have no space to report the 
substance of a remarkable series of telegrams addressed 
to the Daily News from its St. Petersburg correspondent 
vid Berlin between December and February ; but we may 
briefly state that they supported the view that the 
troubles with China were entirely at an end, and that 
General Kaufmann was about to refresh his long dor- 
mant military energies by an expedition on a large scale 
against the north-west corner of Afghanistan. : 

The pacific assurances of Russia ntowithstanding, it 
seems very probable that had not China expressed her 
dissatisfaction regarding the treaty negotiated by Chung 
How, and recommenced her movements against Kuldja, 
the forces of Turkestan by this time would have been 
well on their way to the Oxus, We believe that we owe 
it entirely to the Chinese that General Kaufmann has 
not commenced carrying out his schemes of spoliation 
and conquest. So long asa hostile Chinese force remains 
cantoned along the Kuldja frontier, it is impossible for 
the Governor-General of Turkestan to denude the Leme- 
retchinsk district of troops, and as none of the towns of 
Turkestan are provided with defences capable of resisting 
the attack of €hinese cannon, General Kaufmann is 
bound to remain at Tashkent to watch over the safety of 
the region intervening between the administrative capital 
and Tso-Tsoum Tan’s forces. Were a Chinese invasion 
of Turkestan to take place at the moment when General 
Kaufmann, with the pick of the Russian troops, was 
toiling across the desert from the Oxus to Merv, the 
garrison left behind could make no adequate defence 
against the Celestials, and the standard of the Green 
Dragon might flutter above the walls of Tashkent long 
before the Governor-General arrived at Bokhara or 
Samarcand on his return home to defend them. 

It is on this account, therefore, and not owing to the 
Czar’s alleged pacific policy, that weight attaches to the 
telegram published in the Daily News from St. Peters- 
burg this week, that the Central Asian expedition is to 
be conducted this year only on a “limited scale.” 
Nothing is mentioned about General Kaufmann’s great 
scheme, and all that General Scobeleff desires is to 
punish the Tekkes, without proceeding direct to Merv. 
The assumption is made by the correspondent that “ the 
opinion of General Scobeleff is that the Tekkes are 
now so confident that there is no need to go to Merv 
to find them; they will themselves advance to meet 
the Russians.” We do not know whether the correspon- 
dent derived this opinion personally from General 
Scobeleff or not, but we venture to affirm that the hero 
of Plevna entertains no such views whatever. In this 
country the belief is common that the Tekkes are 
heroically brave ; but this is not shared by persons who 
know them. Markezoff, who conducted several expedi- 
tions against them, speaks of them as acting in the face 
of the Russians “like so many frightened hares.” 
Vambery tells us also that their maxim is, “ Attack 
once, attack twice, but flee the third time.” In the 
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opinion of Tekme Sirdar, the Tekke renegade chief who 
assisted Lomakin so much in the last campaign, the 
Tekkes never fight well except in defence of their wives 
and little ones. Colonel Grodenoff likewise, who rode 
through Herat to the Caspian in 1878, affirms them to 
fight well only in the night-time, and to be “like so 
much chaff in the presence of well-organised troops.” 
Thus, therefore, it would really be a remarkable circum- 
stance if the Tekkes advanced to fight the Russians at 
Tchat, Douz Aloum, or Khoja Kala ; and arguing from 
the experience of the ast campaign, it is more probable 
that the nomads will fall back upon Geok Tepe, and 
thence upon Metv. And if they do fall back 
upon Merv, what other course will remain open to 
General Scobeleff than to pursue them to the banks 
of the Moor Gab?.In that case we shall be assured 
afresh that ‘‘ unavoidable circumstances” led to the occu- 
pation of Merv, just as they led to the conquest of 
Tashkent, of Samarcand, of Kuldja, and of Khiva. 
We may depend upon it that if General Scobeleff once 
commences a campaign against the Tekkes, his opera- 
tions will never cease until the two-headed eagle is reared 
above the clay-walled Kala and towers of Merv. 





ELECTIONEERING. 


HE character of electioneering has undergone a 
wonderful alteration in the course of the present 
century. The improvements that have taken place in 
the social habits of the nation have led to similar changes 
in its political life. As time went on it was found pos- 
sible to pass laws for the regulation of Parliamentary 
elections, and to put down corrupt practices with a 
severity that would have had no chapce of acceptance 
by the House of Commons a hundred years since. The 
chief difference between an election in the present day 
and one some years ago is the length of time it lasted. 
The polling now only continues for a single day, whereas 
the poll used to be liable to be kept open for forty days, 
entailing an enormous expenditure upon the candidates. 
During the whole time of the election the public-houses 
were thrown open, and drunkenness and disorder pre- 
vailed. Voters were intimidated by armed ruffians hired 
for the purpose, and were prevented from obtaining 
access to the polling places. In fact, the system was 
prolific of bribery, corruption, and rioting. 

Candidates for Parliamentary seats in these days have 
indeed much to be thankful for. The personal canvass 
so necessary for success in days gone by has now become 
in many cases an utter impossibility, owing to the enor- 
mous growth of the constituencies. A constituency of 
10,000 or 20,000 electors cannot be personally canvassed 
by the candidate; and this work has consequently to be left 
in the hands of agents, And yet there are doubtless some 
of the old school of politicians who look back with re- 
gret to the days of personal canvassing, since with all its 
fatigues there was much that was pleasant and fascinating 
about it. In no other way could a man who had an eye 
for the humorous see so much life and character in so 
short a space of time. To be a successful canvasser, 
however, requires first-rate qualities. A man must possess 
unwearied activity, popular manners, an accurate memory, 
and imperturbable good temper. One of the greatest 
masters of the art of electioneering was said to be 
Lord Wharton, who died in 1715. It is recorded 
of him that by his personal energy, with the expenditure 
of large sums of money, and with occasional duels, he 
was enabled to return nearly thirty members to the 
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House of Commons. He seems to have had a natural 


genius for canvassing, and many an anecdote is told of | 


his extraordinary talent in this way. By his intimate 
acquaintance with the family affairs of voters, and the 
almost affectionate familiarity he adopted towards them, 
he was perfectly irresistible, and carried everything before 
him. 
During the eighteenth century electioneering grew { 

be a larger feature in the national life year by year, 

was marked by the grossest bribery and corruption. The 
expenses of a contested election rose to enormous pro- 
portions, and families were frequently ruined by them. It 
became, too, almost a maxim that “ all was fair in 
electioneering,” and abuses of all kinds were practised, 
Southey, writing in 1802, says that “men who at other 
times regard it as a duty to speak truth, and think their 
honour implicated in their word, scruple not at asserting 
the grossest and most impudent falsehoods, if thereby 
they can obtain a momentary advantage over the hostile 
party.” There was also an ingenuity in those days 
about the manufacture of electoral qualifications that 
puts the inventors of. faggot votes of the present day to 
shame.. In the city of Bristol the daughters of freemen 
conferred the right of voting upon their husbands, and it 
is related that at one closely-contested election votes 
were obtained by the women marrying several men. As 
soon as the ceremony was ended, the couple obtained a 
divorce by the simple expedient of shaking hands overa 
grave, and while the man went to vote with his new 
qualification, the woman proceeded to qualify another 
husband at another church. Among other ingenious 
practices to créate votes, the Earl of Bath is said to have 
quietly put the names of all the officers of the Guards 
into the charters of the Cornwall boroughs. On the 
other hand, real voters who lived in London and.took 
ship to their native boroughs in order to record their 
votes, found themselves on more than one occasion 
landed on foreign shores, owing to bribes having been 
paid to their skippers. The manner in which bribes were 
administered was certainly most creditable to our ances- 
tors’ ingenuity. In Mr. Fox’s celebrated contest for West- 
mister in 1754, a canvasser met the scruples of a doubt- 
ful voter by saying, “I'll lay you five guineas, and stake 
the money in your own hands, that you will not vote for 
Mr. Fox.” It is needless to add, perhaps, that the bet 
was accepted and won. It was at this election, too, that 
the lovely Duchess of Devonshire immortalised herself 
in electioneering annals by bribing a butcher with a kiss. 
The small number of electors, of course, greatly facili- 
tated all kinds of illegal practices. Before the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, the entire electoral body of 
Scotland was not more than 4000, whereas it is now 
305,500. The following amusing case, arising from this 
close system of elections, was related in the House of 
Commons by the Lord Advocate in 1831. The county 
of Bute, it seems, with a population of 14,000, had 
twenty-one electors, of whom ome only resided in the 
county. Atone of the elections for that county this single 
resident elector alone attended the meeting, with the ex- 
ception of the sheriff and the returning officer. He, of 
course, took the chair, constituted the meeting, called 


over the roll of freeholders, answered to his own name, - 


took the vote as to the chairman, and elected himself. 
He then moved and seconded his own nomination, put 
the question to the vote, and was unanimously re- 
turned ! 

The expenses of contested elections in the present 
day—heavy as they undoubtedly are—sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with those of former years. In 
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with Sir James Lowther, who probably spent as much 
himself. But one of the costliest elections ever fought, 
perhaps, was that for Yorkshire in 1807, when Mr. 
Wilberforce carried that county against Lord Milton 
and Mr. Lascelles, the representatives of the Fitzwilliam 
and Harewood interests. Lord Harewood expressed 
himself ‘‘ ready to spend his whole Barbadoes property ” 
on the election. His son’s expenses, together with those 
of Lord Milton’s, actually amounted to £ 200,000, and 
the whole expenses of the election were estimated at a 
quarter of a million. Long before the fifteen days’ 
polling was over, Mr. Wilberforce’s opponent had 
secured all the vehicles, and not a single one was to 
be hired in the county. Some of his voters came by 
river in boats, others in waggons, while large numbers 
had to trudge the whole way on foot. Popular enthu- 
siasm, however, carried the day against influence, rank, 
and money, and Wilberforce was returned at the head of 
the poll. The history of this election is instructive at the 
present time. The existence of railways renders it im- 
possible for the tactics adopted by Lord Milton and Mr. 
Lascelles in 1807 to be repeated to any appreciable 
extent nowadays at acounty election. In the recent 
debate, however, on the Corrupt Practices Bill in the 
House of Commons, the Solicitor-General stated that 
there were some boroughs which would be almost 
deprived of the right to vote unless facilities were 
afforded to certain classes of voters for getting to the 
polling booths. Now, the possibility of these facilities 
being all secured in the interests of one political party 
seems to have been lost sight of, and yet it is a point of 
considerable importance. Compared with the past, 
electioneering has undoubtedly become comparatively 
cheap. Elections have certainly lost much of their 
picturesqueness, but on the .other hand, dulness has 
been compensated for by greater order and decorum, 
With all this, however, it must be confessed that the 
personnel of the Parliament of the present day is sadly 
inferior to what it was formerly, when bribery and 
corruption were rife, and seats were publicly sold to the 
highest bidder. 


A UNIVERSITY BOATRACE. 


A “Varsity” oar or a **’Varsity eight” are too often 

spoken of among University men as if they repre- 
sented some standard coinage of oarsmanship; the 
ribbon of broad blue conveys to the mind of the aspiring 
freshman, whose immediate ambition is to win a seat in the 
College “ torpid” or “ lower division” eight, a sort of idea 
of aquatic excellence which, if it should ever be his lot 
to attain, he will have no further desideratum in aquatics. 
Yet there are boats and boats, oarsmen and oarsmen ; 
even in any given University eight there will usually be 
as wide a difference between the worst and the best man 
as there is between the efficiency of Militia recruits and 
of veterans who have seen bloodshed with the regimental 
colours. The form and speed of even the winning Uni- 
versity eight from year to year vary greatly ; often the 
losers of one season are superior to the winners of that 
preceding ; sometimes there seems to be a plethora of 
good oars in each University boat, and sometimes the 
two clubs cannot produce a couple of really first-class 
oars between them. Two years ago it would have been 
difficult to point to any oarsmen at all approaching the 
calibre of such men as Messrs. Edwardes-Moss and 
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Marriott in the Oxford crew, or Messrs. Gurdon and 
Hockin in the Cambridge; the only other amateurs in 
the same class with them (of those in active service) were 
Mr. F. Playford, the amateur champion, and the late 
Mr. Alfred Trower (whose untimely death last January 
from bronchitis was a loss both to society and to sport). 
Last year both University crews were very moderate as 
to pace ; the two Cantab “cracks,” Messrs. Gurdon and 
Hockin, were still rowing, and also Mr. Marriott, but the 
crews in which they served were like the Roman Empire 
in its decline, part iron and part clay. This year even 
the losing Cambridge crew is faster than its winning 
predecessors, and yet the latter falls many lengths short 
of the powers of the Oxford crew of 1878, which, in the 
opinion of the best judges, was the fastest eight-oar that 
ever rowed—in fact, the Cambridge crew which they 
thus beat by forty seconds is calculated to have been 
quite as speedy as that which rowed a dead heat with the 
Oxford in 1877. 

But the public and friends of University athletes, and 
even the latter themselves, are not so hypercritical nor 
so ready to compare the performers of one year with 
another as we are, and with them the badge of “ broad 
blue” is a distinctive honour, a sort of Ultima Thule 
of Athleticism. The paterfamilias who has a son 
running at Lillie Bridge, or in the boats at Putney, is as 
proud of his athletic scion as if all the amateur champion- 
ship of his line of sport were embodied in him. After 
all, it is a healthy sign, within due bounds, that parents 
and tutors no longer look upon an athlete as a black 
sheep. As Prebendary Rogers said in his speech from 
the chair at the University Boatrace Dinner last 
Monday, in his day the proctors “had their eye” upon 
a rowing man, and only waited their opportunity to catch 
him in mufti to fine him splenetically and rigorously, 
where they would condone the pink of a hunting man. 
A glance at the careers of many of the University 
oarsmen of old days shows how it was that this 
prejudice has died a natural death. Even the first 
University crews of 1829 contained in embryo two 
Bishops—Selwyn and Wordsworth—and two deans, 
Garnier and Merivale. Since then we have seen a 
Denman and Brett rise to the Bench of the High 
Court of Justice ; an “ old Blue” is Headmaster of Eton ; 
another, of Cheltenham ; another, of Exmouth School ; 
and another has just resigned the headship of Hurst- 
pierpoint for a canonry. Of Q.C.’s and other rising legal 
luminaries, of Colonial Bishops, such as Macdougall 
and Selwyn junior, of other budding Church dignitaries 
and hard-working country clergy, the ranks of quondam 
University eights can show a far higher percentage than 
any similar number of names taken at random from 
old University calendars. The same thoroughness of 
purpose and self-denial which alone can bring an 
athlete into the first ranks of sport, are ethical charac- 
teristics which generally reproduce themselves with 
similar success and results in the battles of after life. 

But yet, though the moral apprenticeship which is 
attached to training for such contests can produce, as 
statistics show, such good results in later years, there is 
danger lest some of this benefit may be marred by excess 
of notoriety and adulation, and by the foolish public 
JSurore which in modern times is attached to University 
boatracing. It is natural that national feeling should 
appreciate such pursuits and applaud the performers; and 
yet it would be better for the latter if they were not 
aware of the interest which they excite, nor of the homage 
offered them. Even men of the world of mature age are 
not proof against flattery, and’ we can well understand 
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that some of the young men who find themselves elevated 
to the status of demi-gods of the London populace for a 
fortnight may lose sight of the fact that it is their cause 
rather. than their individuality which wins homage. 
Later on they learn their mistake; when they have 
retired from the scene of athletics and find themselves 
once more mere drops in the ocean of society, and in 
black coats pass unnoticed where a year or two before 
their blue jackets were the signal for rounds of applause. 
For this reason we commend the spirit of retirement, 
which is often harshly termed exclusiveness and swagger 
by some of our contemporaries ; which prompted Oxford 
to decline the invitation of a Lord Mayor to dinner, and 
which really lies at the bottom of the plea of the boat 
clubs that their match is “private” and not public 
property. It is true that the Thames is cleared for 
them ; but so it is under the Thames Conservancy Acts 
for any waterman’s sculling match which excites suffi- 
cient interest to crowd the river with boats, and to make 
the chances of fair-play precarious unless the course is 
officially cleared. No watermen’s backers, if they 
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fair field and no favour, » Those who have no Such. 
paramount desire, who only want a spectacle, and. 
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have made no sacrifice for the benefit of the crews, 
need not be considered if they urge their own impa; 
tience against the interests of sport. For the credit of 
the average love of fair play i in even a British mob, we 
believe that a large majority of those to whom the real 
state of matters was explained would at once acquiesce ; | 
the general good feeling shown by the populace on the 
river banks when the postponement was announced on 
Saturday is, to our mind, evidence that the public did 
not feel the grievance which some contemporaries have 
invented for them. a 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. V. 
RATIO OF INVESTMENTS TO LIABILITIES. — (Continued). 


HE following table has reference to those Institu- 
tions established during the decennium ending 
1849 inclusive :— 
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Hi] change their course to the one-sided one which the ebb- | geramip, ebien Of Lin beas| OF une 
tl . tide from Mortlake offers; and if any circumstances were a,x aa J 
7. to occur to hinder a Thames professional match from ts 
ma coming off on the flood-tide appointed by the articles of 3 3 oH 
ae the match, we know very well that no hyperbole of 1847 | British Empire . . 18,2 Mutual | 
‘j 1 4 “ public claims” would influence the arrangements, or 1840 | Church of England . 19-3 oi 
ant) : ; 1844 | Equity and Law 27.7 29.3 
4 He induce those entrusted with the management to throw 1844 | Great Britain . 62 Mutual 
fee away any chance for their respective representatives by 1848 | Gresham . : : 13.1 18.3) 
i | reducing the race to the lottery of a toss for stations 1846 | London Provincial 
Hy Yet, when a fog prevents a University race from starting Law . . 19.8 23.5; 
as appointed on the flood-tide, no personalities seem too 1840 | Provident Clerks’ 20.3 Mutual 
strong for certain critics to hurl at the two crews, because 1848 | Prudential Ryn 4.6 4-7 
they did not sacrifice their hopes of a “match,” and 5540. | REUSRCe , : ye Mutual 
1845 | Royal 18.8 23.1 
reduce the race to a lottery of toss up, rather than tax 1840 | Royal Wainuiee: 32.3 52.5 
public patience by postponement to the next available 1845 | Sovereign 16.3 18.7 
day. It matters not that those censures were the more 1843 | Star. ° ‘ ‘ 22.8 22.9 
undeserved because the duration of Saturday’s fog was 1840 | United Kingdom 
such that even on the ebb the race would not have come Temperance : 22.3 Mutual 
off until nearly low water Even if the air had been 1841 | Wesleyan andGeneral 17-4 | Mutual 
clear by 9.30 a.m. that day, it would have been cruel 
to insist upon men, who had spent months of labour Of the above, the 
and self-denial in order to meet each other on fair Church of England, Royal, 
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terms, giving and taking advantage from each other, 
and so spoiling their match to gratify public impatience. 
It may be said that former matches have on three 
occasions been rowed on the ebb. No doubt these 
amateur clubs did on those occasions what watermen 
would never do who know the tideway. But they learnt 
wisdom by experience, and the chief effect of the race 
of 1863, which was the last of those rowed down river, 
was to convince most good judges that the course was 
thoroughly one-sided from that direction. 

We fail to see why, granting that inconvenience is felt 
by those who use the Thames for commercial purposes, 
by the stoppage of traffic for an hour or two when im- 
portant watermen’s or amateurs’ matches come off, the 
holiday public, who are not the sufferers by the Conser- 
vancy regulations, should be held to have such a vested 
interest in the race that they should have a right to 
dictate the terms and conditions of the contest as best 
suited to their convenience. Rather might it be said, 


that if the merits of the race were thought so little of 
by the competitors that they were ready to settle 
matters virtually by tossing for advantage of stations, the 
contest did not deserve the consideration of a course 
compulsorily cleared for it. Those of the public who 
really care for oarsmanship would always prefer to see a 


Royal Farmers’, Scottish National, 
transact Fire business, the Royal Farmers’ also insuring 
against damage by hailstorms, while the Prudential and 
Wesleyan and General are largely “ Industrial” Offices, 

The British Empire affords facilities for advances on 
churches, chapels, and school buildings. 

The Church of England makes special allowances from 
the Proprietors’ Fund to clergymen and schoolmasters. 

The Great Britain prospectus says that ‘no claim can 
be litigated or disputed except with the consent of the 
members present at a general meeting, to be specially 
convened for the occasion.’ 

The Gresham is a large concern, standing at the top 
of the list as to the amount of new business. It has 
branches and agencies all over the Continent, and many. 
of our readers must have seen their placards in out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners in foreign lands. There .was 
a valuation of their affairs as at June, 1876, on a basis. of, 
“17 Offices’ Experience and Carlisle 334 per Cent,” .»>! 

Of the London and Provincial Law no harm can be 
said, or, rather, the worst that can be said of it is, that it 
is a Proprietary Company. The actuary, himself highly 
distinguished, is, we believe, a son of the late: Mr, 
Peter Hardy, once a great name amongst a generation of 
actuaries now rapidly passing away. . The valuation is‘on 
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“H= 3 per Cent,” » an additional reserve- being made for 
policies of five years’ standing and upwards. 
The Provident Clerks’ valuation was made as at 1877, 


on a basis of “Carlisle 3 per Cent.,” and the result 


exhibited a surplus of £138,100. .. 

The specialty of the Prudential is “Industrial” busi- 
ness, the nature of which we will examine further on. 

The Reliance issues policies “‘ whereby a husband may 
effect an Assurance by which the Society will undertake 
at his death to pay the sum assured at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum to his widow for her life, and at her 
decease to divide the fund equally among his children.” 

The Royal, of which the head office is in Liverpool, is 
another huge concern of the stamp of the Liverpool and 
London, doing a large fire business, and having branches 
and agencies all over the globe. ‘The invested funds 
exceed 4 millions sterling, of which we notice, from the 
last valuation in 1874, that nearly £300,000 is in United 
States Government Securities, there being nothing else in 
Foreign Loans, and no mortgages on property out of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Sovereign valuation was made as at December, 
1873, on a basis of “ Institute (Gov. Ann., 1860) Four 
per Cent.” 

The Star valued also in 1873, “Carlisle 3 per Cent.” 
being assumed. The Office does over half a million 
sterling a year in new business. 

The United Kingdom Temperance isa very large con- 
cern, with invested funds amounting to two and a half 
millions sterling. ‘Their valuation was made in 1875 on 
“‘ Carlisle and H™ 3 per Cent.” 

The following are the existing Offices established in the 
decade ending 1852 inclusive :— 






1854 | British Equitable 
1854 | Briton. : . 
1853 | Emperor. ‘ 
1852 | Lancashire ‘ . 
1850 | Law Property . . 
4854 | Law Union , ; 
2852 | Marine . : 
1851 | Midland Counties . 
1854 | National Guardian 
1853. | Protector. . . 
1852 | Provincial 

1857 | Queen. : . 
1855 | Whittington . ° 


Of these the 
Lancashire, Midland Counties, 
Law Union, Provincial, 
Queen, 


transact fire business, while the Marine and General, to a 
limited extent, as defined below, i insure against loss of 
property at sea. 

The Briton Medical and General has discontinued 
new business, and is conducted under the same manage- 
ment as the Briton, founded in 1875. The old Com- 
pany was interested in several amalgamations, having 
absorbed the Unity, New Equitable, Britannia, and other 
Companies. The last valuation was made as at Decem- 
ber, 1872, the insurances then in. force amounting to 
seven-and-a-half millions sterling, besides liabilities for 
43790 in annuities. This Office was severely handled 
in the columns of a contemporary... The new concern 
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has a paid-up capital of £50,000, and, if we recollect 
rightly, has agreed to collect the premiums for the old 
concern, in consideration of a commission of 7% per 
cent. on these premiums. 

The Law Property has discontinued new business. 

The Law Union is the only Law Office in the United 
Kingdom combining Fire and Life Insurance. 

The Marine, boasting a highly influential direction, on 
which the Peninsular and Oriental and Royal Mail 
Steam Companies are represented, has for its special 
object : (1.) Assuring the lives and granting superannua- 
tion allowances to officers and seamen, and the lives of 
passengers by steam and sailing vessels; (2.) Assuring 
the personal effects of officers and seamen, and the 
baggage of passengers by steam and sailing vessels. 
Their affairs were valued to December, 1874, “ Carlisle 3 
per Cent.” being assumed. 

The Midland Counties chief office is at Lincoln. It 
is a Fire and Life Office of the ordinary stamp. 

The National Guardian is a small concern, the last 
valuation to 30th June, 1877; the table of mortality, 
“ H™, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum,” 

The provincial chief office is at Wrexham. The Com- 
pany appears to be respectably constituted, its funds 
being about a quarter of a million. | 

The Queen, the head office of which is in Liverpool, 
is conducted by a gentleman who was trained in the 
Scottish Union Office, Edinburgh. The Board is very 
respectably constituted. The last valuation was made as 
at December, 1873, on a basis of “ Carlisle 3 per Cent.,”” 
and “ the amount at the credit of the Life Fund amounted 
to about 80 per cent. of the entire net premiums re- 
ceived on every policy now in existence.” 

The following relates to Offices established in the 
decade 1860 to 1869, two Offices founded in 1870 being 
also included :— 





EsTABLpD. Orrics. 


1863 | British Legal . : 
1867 .| Colonial . 1 » 
1868 | Commercial Union . 
1866 | Imperial Union. ‘ 
1862 | London& janeenine 
1868 Masonic , ° 
1864 | Pearl ‘ . 
1870 | Positive . . 
1864 | Sceptre . ~ 
1870 | Security . . 
1866 Scottish Commercial .- 
1865 | Scottish Imperial . 
1866 | United Kingdom . 
1861 | Western Counties 





Of these the— 


Commercial Union, Scottish Commercial, 

London and Southwark, —_ Scottish Imperial, 
transact Fire business, while the British Legal, the Pearl, 
and the United Kingdom are “ Industrial ” Offices. 

The Colonial is, or was until very lately, under the 
presidency of the able and versatile author of the 
“ Insurance Cyclopedia ”—certainly the best work of its 
kind which has ever appeared, and prized perhaps more 
in the United States than with us—a aus a guarantee 
for the latent stability of the Office. 

The Commercial Union is a strong i ieliiae with a 
capital of two and a quarter millions sterling, of which 
one quarter of a million sterling is paid-up. The Com- 
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pany does. Marine in addition to Fire and Life business, 
and has one important Branch in India. 

‘The London and Lancashire is a respectable Com- 

ny without any special feature. 

eae will idkinsad us on this occasion to deal with 
other Offices. The Positive, for instance, would require 
a whole article for itself. The Scottish Commercial and 
Scottish Imperial appear to be strong Companies. 

The above table exhausts the list, and finishes this 
portion of our inquiry. These preliminary notices must 
be considered in the light of a reconnaissance—en force, 
if you will, but still only a reconnasssance. 








THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
—— 

COREA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—Much against my own wish, I am once more 

compelled to ask for room in your columns, as I 

cannot let Mr. R. B.’s letter in your paper of the 13th 
inst. pass by unanswered. 

Mr. R. B. charges me with having taken up his friendly 
criticism too fiercely, though I think he has given me 
sufficient cause to feel somewhat offended, not at his 
questioning some of my statements, but at the manner in 
which he has chosen to do so, which, however hard 
I may try, I call anything but friendly. 

This gentleman has based his dissentient views—and 
this fact struck me at once upon perusal of his first letter, 
as, indeed, he admits himself—more upon the statements 
in your very kind review of my book than on the work 
itself, and this is what I mainly object to. I am even 
still doubtful if he has read the latter at all, and let me 
assure him I have no desire to inflict that penalty upon 
him: for how am I otherwise to account for the more 
than strange circumstance that he ascribes opinions to 
me I have never given utterance to? The “ Loochoo 
Islands,” for instance, are not once mentioned, even by 
name, in the “ Forbidden Land ;” still, I am said to have 
stated they were of vassals of China! 

My reply to his questions not having satisfied Mr. 

B., who, like Oliver Twist, is always “asking for 
more,” I shall endeavour to content him to-day, and, 
passing by his satirical remarks about geographers in 
general and myself in particular at present, go into medias 
ves at once. 

He asks when I have been over to the Corea. This 
question is also answered in -my book, but I may as well 
repeat it here: twice in. the same year prior to the French 
expedition of 1866, the third.and last time some two and 
a half years later. As neither foreign vessels nor 
foreigners have visited the country since (I always speak 
of European), and as the general aspect of affairs there 
has remained altogether unchanged, the few years which 
have passed since the date of my last visit cause no 
change to be made in the general statements contained 
in the book. 

_ The question of vassalage between China and Corea 
is not a geographical, but a political one. I have 
stated at some length in my work the reasons which 
have led me to conclude that a de facto vyassal- 
age or dependence from China, however much based 
upon old conventions, does no longer exist. My views 
have been fully confirmed in the country by many 
natives well able to judge, and I may as well state 
here at once, to set Mr. R. B.’s “ Japanese interests ” 
query at rest, that J never had any conversation with any 
Japanese, either verbally or in writing, on the subject of 


I quite agree with this gentleman that it i 
trick of the Chinese to shirk responsibility saeoue 
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it suits their purpose, and that for this reason Prince 
Kung’s refusal to listen to the complaints. laid before 


assertion, But I do not base my reasons — 
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solitary fact only. Vassalage, however leni it 
be cosiedl Dak aia the exercise of a definite politic 
ascendency or influence of one State over the other in 
its inner as well as outer affairs, and that such an in 
fluence is at present brought to bear by China on 
Corean affairs I most decidedly deny. That the Chinese 
have not a word to. say on the inner political ee 
ment of Corea is, I think, a fact so incontrovertibly 
admitted already that I need not enlarge upon it here 
any more : there remains the discussion of their influence 
on outer affairs. Now, how explain the fact that the 
Corean Government, panic-stricken at the capture of 
Pekin in 1861, decided of its own accord, and without 
even consulting the Chinese, to admit foreigners to the 
country if asked to do so? Would such a decision, 
known all over Corea to have taken place, ha 
been taken unless the Corean Government thought i 
perfectly free and independent from the shackles of 
Chinese vassalage? If Corea actually were dependent 
on China, why, the shortest way for the Western 
Powers would be to demand at Pekin itself the opening 
of Corea to foreigners. The Chinese Government 
would simply decline to entertain such a proposal, on 
the plea that it must be made to the Saotil Government. 
I may be told that I was myself asked to procure a 
letter from the Chinese Emperor to permit the opening 
of the country. So I was; but then I understood clearly 
at the time, as I told the envoys from Saoiil plainly 
enough, that this was merely a subterfuge to put off my 
demand, which I had no power to enforce, the justice of 
my retort being silently admitted by the envoys them- 
selves. If this demand were repeated to-day by an 
energetic officer, backed by a strong and commanding 
naval force, I am pretty confident the Saotil Government 
would not dare to put him off with such an answer, but 
would at once acquiesce without reference to Pekin. 
Where, then, is the vassalage state ? 

Mr. R. B. blames me for my “unpatriotic sneer” 
at the “ Almanac de Gotha.” However useful the 
latter may be as a work of reference or record of 
the members of Royal families, &c., &c., no person in 
this country would ever dream of considering it asa 
work of historical or geographical research, and I am 
sure its able compilers themselves would be somewhat 
surprised to see their authority quoted on political affairs 
of the far and unknown. East. That my statement flatly 
contradicts “ the universally published data, undisputed 
for centuries,” cannot in my opinion be taken as suffi- 
cient proof that my reasoning, supported as it is by 
actual facts, is not more correct than obsolete views, 


him alone may not be deemed sufficient proof of my 


though these have been accepted as truth, and have ~ 


remained uncontradicted for centuries past. 

Mr. R. B.’s remarks about my estimate of the popula- 
tion are hardly more tothe point than those raised on 
the vassalage question. Fully admitting the truth of 
his observation on the difficulties of settling questions. of 
this character, I may be permitted to point out to him 
that men like Mons. Féron, sent out to perform a very 
onerous task under extremely dangerous circumstances 
in an unknown country, are not usually of an ordinary 
stamp, but almost universally highly cultured and edu- 
cated, who, by being brought into contact with all classes 
of the inhabitants, have an excellent and better oppor- 
tunity to get at the truth on such points than other 
people, and possess the means to collect their informa- 
tion from all quarters of the country in which they 
reside. On referring again to my notes, I find that 
Mons, Féron states in one of them, and in full accord 
ance with the information collected by myself on the 
spot, his conviction that the population of the peninsula 
exceéds 15,000,000; and I, at least, have sufficient con- 
fidence in his geographical training to believe him to be 
correct. 

The difference between Mr. R. B. and myself as ta 
the name of the capital may, I think, be reduced to his 
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unciation of the word, he pronouncing the @ like 
vir German é, while, if co: pronounced, it must, 
sound like the @ in father or ari, the o# being drawn 
together short, the universal Corean pronunciation being 
Sa-il, 


I am quite aware that the prevailing native denomina- 
tion for Corea is Tson-sjon. What I have alluded to is 
the derivation of our “Corea,” from the Corean names 
Korie or Kokore, from which the Japanese “ Koorai” 
has sprung. 

Let me, in conclusion, thank Mr. R. B. for the lecture 
he had read me on geographers, and what they ought to 
be. I myself have never pretended to be thought a 
“ geographer ” in the sense in which this term is applied 
by him, though I am not quite so young a writer on 
Eastern affairs as he seems to fancy; and I have never 
coveted honours or distinction as such. On the con- 
trary, I have as yet earned hardly anything but disap- 
pointment and misrepresentation for my efforts to throw 
Corea open to foreign commerce and science. He need 
not, therefore, feel surprised if I have replied some- 
what more bitterly than I might have done under other 
circumstances.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hamburg, March 15th, 1880. ERNEST OPPERT. 


MUSIC, 


a en 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE chief item in the programme of the fourth 
concert was the violin concerto by Brahms; 
played by Herr Joachim. At the time of its produc 
tion a year ago, at the Crystal Palace, we expressed our 
opinion that the work would only live in public esteem so 
long as the great violinist lives to play it, and this belief 
is fully confirmed each time we hear it. There is no 
spontaneity about the concerto, and its enormous execu- 
tive difficulties are not relieved by those clear, drawn-out 
melodies that charm the listener, while they bring out the 
performer’s quality of tone and capacity for expressive 
phrasing. In fact, it does admirably as a medium for 
the phenomenal gifts of a Joachim, but it is not the sort 
of composition of which audiences can carry away 
reminiscences as they can with the concertos of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. However, as every 
violinist with a pretence to ability as a first-rate soloist 
is pretty sure to make his attempt at either or both 
of these immortal works—since Spohr, Rode, Viotti, 
and Kreutzer are too “small fry,” it would appear, to 
deserve attention nowadays—we hear the Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn very often indeed, and musicians, 
whatever their disappointment with the composition, are 
assuredly glad of the Brahms concerto as something 
new for our annual visitor to play. It means a per- 
formance unique of its kind, and a consequent treat 
that was fully appreciated at the concert under notice. 
Again, though, was the programme much too long, In 
addition to the concerto there were two symphonies, an 
overture, a Bach violin solo, and two vocal morceaux— 
one extremely long. Barely three hours sufficed for this 
to be got through, and by that time audience and 
orchestra were alike thoroughly worn out with fatigue. 
The latter, for obvious reasons, was heard to much 
better advantage in the Haydn than the Schumann 
symphony, but, altogether, may be said to have done 
its work creditably enough. Mrs. Osgood was the 
vocalist. The jerky style which this lady is developing, 
and the way in which she now forces her chest notes, 
were painfully perceptible in her delivery of Randegger’s 
dramatic but unoriginal scena, “ Médea.” ‘By the way, 
a well-known critic asks, on the strength of this scena, 
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why its composer does not write a grand: opera ? ‘The 
question ought not to be a difficult one to answer... 





“MR. GYE'S PROSPECTUS. |. 

VERY few words will dismiss the list of announce- 

ments that heralds the opening of Covent Garden 
for the season. ‘The list is once more so commendably 
short, and the announcements are so agreeably free from 
the inflated bombast of old, that the critic feels himself 
at liberty to deal in a business-like way with an extremely 
business-like document. The subscription, which, like 
the prospectus, is becoming briefer every year, consists 
of thirty-four nights, and will commence, as we 
informed our readers in July last, on Tuesday, April 13. 
The personnel of the entire establishment, minus two or 
three artists, remains the same as last year, with the 
addition of the usual contingent of new arrivals. We 
shall not repeat here the formidable roll of vocalists 
engaged by Mr. Gye; this has doubtless been studied 
already by all interested in operatic matters. Suffice it 
if we express contentment that Madame Adelina Patti 
returns, and that Madame Albani makes a welcome re- 
appearance after her absence last year. The list of 
promised novelties is not so satisfactory. ‘There can be 
little or no anxiety to see Gounod’s “ Mireille” or 
Paladilhe’s ‘*Suzanne ” at Covent Garden whilst there 
are so many works of finer stuff that might be produced. 
Hérold’s “ Pré aux Clercs”—we are glad to see Mr. 
Gye is not Italianising all the titles—certainly ought to be 
given, but this is the third successive season it has 
been promised. There was some talk of Rubinstein’s 
spectacular opera, “‘ Nero,” being mounted, but it is to be 
supposed Mr. Gye found the subject likely to be unsuit- 
able to an English audience.. For all that, the work will 
be heard here one of these days. “La Gazza Ladra ” is 
to be revived, as will be “ Mignon,” in consequence, we 
imagine, of its growing popularity. That the representa- 
tions will in every way maintain the high Prestige of the 
Royal Italian Opera we fully expect. The impresario 
has it more than ever in his own hands to command the 
largest support among opera-goers; and, by making 
Covent Garden remarkable for an attainment of artistic 
results, he has it in his power to crown his enterprise with 
more t han an ordinary pecuniary success. 


ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 

HE orchestral concert that comes at the close of 
each term took place in St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday night, and was made interesting by a capital 
performance of Sterndale Bennett’s cantata, “The 
Woman of Samaria.” This graceful and melodious work 
could at no time be placed for rendering in fitter hands 
than those of the pupils over whom, or rather over the 
institution to which they belong, he so energetically pre- 
sided during the last years of his life. As a matter of 
course the cantata was executed con amore, the choral 
singing being especially satisfactory, and, but for weakness 
in the male voices, equal to that of any choir we 
know which attempts work of similar calibre. The solo 
portions were unfortunately spoilt by the choice of a 
soprano totally incapable of doing justice to her task, It 
seems odd that there should have been no singer in 
the Academy with a voice less unsympathetic and shrill, 
or a style less wild and expressionless—in fact, less like 
an awkward vocal machine wound up for the occasion— 
than Mrs. Egerton Brownlow. We do not hesitate to 
speak thus plainly for two reasons. The first is because, 
as we have already stated, music that demanded a truly 
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emotional and cultured interpreter was simply ruined. 
The second is, because lately on these occasions the vocal 
solos—more generally those for tenor—have left much to 
be desired. Neither fact is creditable to the Academy. 
We should have been exceedingly surprised if Tenterden 
Street held no better soprano than Mrs, Brownlow, but 
that this is not so was demonstrated later in the concert ; 
it is therefore inexcusable that this lady should have been 
entrusted with the principal numbers in the “* Woman of 
Samaria.” On the other hand, we can mention with 
satisfaction thefine contralto voice and pure style of Miss 
M. S. Jones, the improvement displayed by Mr. B. Davies, 
tenor, and the promising baritone voice of Mr. R. E. 
Miles. Two MS. overtures by students were played for 
the first time : one a meritorious juvenile effort, and the 
other a somewhat ambitious composition, curiously 
scored, and combining two or three styles of writing with 
a considerable dash of independent thought. A feature in 
the separate vocal contributions was Miss Clara Samuell’s 
rendering of “ Non pid mesta.” As an example of clean 
scale-singing and mastery of foriture effects, it reflected 
the highest praise on the young student and her pro- 
fessor, and evoked the loudest applause of the evening. 
Miss Margaret Gyde manifested progress in the adagio 
and jinale of Mendelssohn’s D minor pianoforte con- 
certo, and Mr. Whitehouse raised hopes of becoming a 
good violoncello player one of these days. 


Gossir.—Sir Julius Benedict’s benefit concert, given 
on Wednesday night at St. James’s Hall, was a perfect 
success. The attendance was large, and the programme, 
which included several compositions by the dénéficiaire, 
was executed by artists of eminence more or less connected 
with the Popular Concerts. Two interesting items were 
a string quartet in C minor, written eight years ago, and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Allegro brillante,” played by Lady Bene- 
dict and Mdlle. Janotha. Herr Joachim has gone back 
to Germany, having made his final appearance at the 
last Monday “ Pop ” of the season. His stay has been 
shorter and his playing more magnificent than ever ; but 
the great virtuoso has carried away a costly souvenir of 
his visit in the shape of two Straduarius violins, worth 
500 guineas each. One was presented to him by his 
brother, Mr. Henry Joachim, and the other by a well- 
known amateur residing at Denmark Hill. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
—=—— 
BOLIVIA. 

OLIVIAN Bondholders may be congratulated on 
the satisfactory result of their long six years’ litiga- 

tion. On Tuesday last judgment was given by the 
House of Lords—the final Court of Appeal—confirming 
the decree of the Lords Justices as to the distribution of 
the funds in the Bank of England. It is directed that 
the bondholders should receive at once £45 per bond, 
and that the trustees should issue a certificate entitling 
the holder to the balance between the £45 now to be 
paid and the proceeds of the fund in the Bank of 
England,-after deducting costs and expenses. Further- 
more, the bond is not to be cancelled, but retained by 
the holder as evidence of a balance claim against the 
Bolivian Government and the parties concerned in 
launching the loan. The fund in the bank, as is well 
known, is invested in United States Four per Cent. 
Bonds, and when realised is estimated to produce a 
gross sum of about £52 per bond. There is thus a 


margin of £7 still to be dealt with; sid ely 
accept the opinion in well-informed persons, the. costs, 
including a fair honorarium to the committee, will not 
exceed £3 per bond. Accordingly, after the payment 
now decreed, the original Bolivian Bond will still possess 
some value, There will be, in the first instance, the 
balance of some three or four pounds payable out of the 
funds at the Bank; and, in the second instance, the 
vague possibility that the Bolivian Government may, at 
some future date, come to some compromise as to the 
balance between, say, 449 per bond and £68 per bond, 
which was the original issue price of the loan. 

The happy conclusion to which this long-standing” 
dispute has been brought suggests an important moral 
as to the terms of issue of foreign loans. Here wasa 
State requiring money to develop its internal resources, 
and to open up a means of communication with the 
outer world. The Government came to this market and 
sought the necessary means, pledging, firstly, as a special” 
hypothecation, the public works to be constructed ; and 
secondly, the honour and entire resources of the State. 
This was exactly what other defaulting States, such as 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Paraguay, in circumstances 
of similar need had done. But there was a marked 
difference in the character of the Bolivian proposal, and 
it is to this difference that the bondholders have to be 
thankful for the restoration of over two-thirds of the 
original sum they advanced. The contract between the 
bondholders and the Government, unlike other con- 
tracts, stipulated that no money should be paid over to 
the Bolivian authorities or their nominees, except as 
against work actually performed. The Madeira and 
Marmora Railway was to be paid for, section by section, 
as its construction progressed, and the proceeds of the 
loan, pending the necessary delay, were invested in the 
names of trustees and lodged at the Bank of England. 
The railway, as we all know, proved impracticable. The 
contractors were unable to fulfil their engagements, and, 
in fact, the whole undertaking turned out to be a bubble 
scheme. But the money, or rather a large portion 
of the money, was unspent, and in safe keeping in this 
country. The bondholders had fortunately not to look 
to Bolivia, an irresponsible Sovereign State, for its 
return. Had such been the case, not a shilling would 
ever have reached the pockets of the investor, and as in 
the case of other South American Republics, it would 
have been discovered that the whole amount lent had been 
squandered, or rather divided, among the loan agents 
and the gang of political adventurers holding the reins 
of power at the time. What has saved the bondholders 
is that the clutches of the Bolivian Government have 
been kept at a safe distance. It is needless to dwell on 
the subject as to how much might have been saved in 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Paraguay had a similar 
prudent course been followed. The lesson is now quite 
plain. In no instance should a loan be lent to a foreign 
semi-civilised State for the purpose of opening up 
“undeveloped resources,” except under such severe 
restrictions and reservations as those imposed upon the 
Bolivian Government. Money may be usefully advanced 
to even barbarous countries, but if it is ever to bear fruit 
the first requisite is that it be honestly employed for the 
purpose for which it was lent. : 
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onto, which prevents decay and at the same time sweetens the th. 4 
contains no acid or mineral ingredients. A:k any chemist or perfumer for 
Rowland’s Odonto. 
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/ THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
anise 
PROFESSOR JOHN ROBERT SEELEY, M.A. 





LIFE. 
ORN in London, 1834. 
Educated at the City of London School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
.857.. B.A. ; Bracketed with three others, Senior Classic ; 
Senior Chancellor’s Medallist. 
_1858. Fellow-of Christ’s. College, Cambridge. 
1858-61. Lecturer in Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
1861-63. Classical Master at the City of London School. 
1863-69. Professor of Latin at University College, 


London. , 

1869, Professor of. Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 

i WRITINGS. 

1851. “A Parallel between Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
King Lear and the CE&dessus in Colono of 
Sophocles.” 8vo. 

1863. “ Classical Studies as an Intoduction to the Moral 


Sciences: an Introductory Lecture delivered 
on Oct. 13, 1863, at University College, Lon- 


don.” 8vo. 
Edited ‘‘ The Student’s Guide to the University of 
Cambridge.” 8vo. 


2nd Edit., 1866 ; 3rd Edit., 1874. 

“Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work 
of Jesus Christ.” 8vo. 

1oth Edit., 1866. 8vo. 

“ Livy : with Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes, by J. R. S.” [Clarendon Press 
Series]. 8vo. 

“Liberal Education in Universities [in F. W. 
Farrar’s ‘Essays on a Liberal Education’].” 
8vo. 

‘The Church as a Teacher of Morality {in Clay’s 
‘Essays on Church Policy’].” 8vo. 

* Lectures and Essays.” 8vo. 

“English Lessons for English People [with Dr. 
E. A. Abbott].”  8vo. 


1865. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1870. 
1871. 


1878. “Life and Times of Stein; or, Germany and 
Prussia in the Napoleonic Age.” Two vols., 
8vo. 

1879. “ Preface to the Life and Adventures of E. M. 
Arudt.” 8vo. 

“History and Politics” [in Macmilan’s 
Magazine), 


A PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE* 


N our age of publicity—when almost everyone who 
has attained the slightest notoriety in any walk of 

life, be it politics or arms, travel, science, art, or litera- 
ture, is sure to have his biography and relevant or 
irrelevant letters printed, “at the request of friends,” 
in two volumes, octavo—it is somewhat surprising that 
nearly twenty years should have elapsed before the 
world was presented with an adequate notice of the life of 
the author of “ The History of Civilisation in England ”— 
a book which has run through many editions both in this 
country and the United States, has been translated into 
almost every European language, and read with interest 


* Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle. By ALFRED H. 
HutTH. Two vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
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in every part of the civilised or semi-civilised world. Mr. 
Mackenzie Wallace tells us in his valuable book on 
Russia that on several occasions he came across copies 
of “Buckle” in the huts of moujiks, and even now 
scarcely an essay treating of the philosophy of history 
appears in a Continental review without reference being 
made in it to the subject of the ‘work before us. Yet 
until these volumes were published, the information 
accessible to the mass of educated readers regarding this 
extraordinary man was meagre in the extreme. There 
were short notices of him in the Atlantic Monthly and 
Fraser's of eighteen years ago; there were Mr. Long- 
more’s contributions to the Atheneum ; Capt. Kennedy’s 
essay in the Westminster Papers ; Miss Shireff’s short 
account in Miss Helen Taylor’s edition of his post- 
humous works ; and Mr. Steuart Glennie’s account of his 
last days in the East in ‘“ Pilgrim Memories.” All 
that is best in these works, with the exception of the 
last, which he has violently attacked in a spirit that 
savours more of personal animosity than of the critical 
spirit, Mr. Huth has incorporated in his valuable book, 
which may justly claim to be the first complete “ Life 
of Buckle” that has yet appeared worthy of the name 
Mr. Huth is well qualified for the task ; his parents were 
intimate friends of Buckle’s, and not the least interest- 
ing portion of the volume is that contributed by Mrs. 
Huth; he was himself one of the boys whose care 
Mr. Buckle undertook in his last journey to the East, 
and although too young to be able to say much of value 
derived from personal intercourse, he has had access to 
the fullest materials placed at his disposal. by Buckle’s 
surviving relatives and friends. The Buckle presented 
to us in these volumes is a very different person from 
what most readers of his works would expect. Instead 
of astern philosopher, looking only at thé ‘intellectual 
side of things, with little sympathy for individuals, and 
only looking upon mankind in the mass, we find a light- 
hearted, kind-hearted man, born to be a children’s friend. 
We cannot do better than quote Mrs. Huth’s own words 
(vol. ii., p. 43) — 

“The conversations I had in this way with him made me see 
that there were two Buckles—one cold and unfeeling as Fate, 
who invariably took the highest and widest view, to whom 
the of the individual was as nothing compared to the 
good of the mass. This man was heard in the ‘ History of 
Civilisation’ and at dinner-tables, where many people were 

resent. The other Buckle was tender, and capable of feel- 
ing every vibration of a little child’s heart ; self-sacrificing to 
a degree which he would have blamed. in another ; 
habitually concentrating his great wong on the cele 
quences of individual actions to the actor. ... ” 

There are many instances recorded in ne volumes 
of his frank, boyish spirit, how he delighted to play with 
children, enter into their gambols, and at the same time 
miss no opportunity of teaching “ the young idea how to 
shoot.” On one occasion, when in feeble health, staying 
at the seaside, he retired in the afternoon to get a few 
hours’ rest. The children of the landlady were playing 
high jinks in the room just over Mr. Buckle’s ; his friend 
inquired whether he had slept. “ No; the noise prevented 
it.” Why did he not ring the bell? |“ Oh, no, poor little 
things! It was their time for singing and jumping, not 
their sleeping-time.” During his last journey, too, his 
constant kindness to and care of “the boys” cannot but 
present him in a very loveable light. 

Henry Thomas Buckle was born at Lee, in Kent, on 
the 24th November, 1821—he himself in a letter to his. 
American publishers, Messrs. Appleton, says 1822, but 
Mr. Huth has verified the exact date—the son of an 
opulent merchant—a staunch Tory and Churchman, of 
liberal education, and who used to read Shakespeare 
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aloud to his family n the evening. His mother was of 
a Yorkshire family of good standing, and one of his 
paternal ancestors had been Lord Mayor een 
the reign of Elizabeth. As a child he was-remar 
for his keen intellectual sympathies. He would sit for 
hours to hear his mother, a stern Calvinist in doctrine, 
read the Scriptures. Shakespeare, Bunyan, the Arabian 
Nights, and “ Don Quixote” formed almost his sole read- 
ing up to the age of eighteen. Being an extremely delicate 
child, he was not subjected at all to the discipline ae a 
school,. and when he was sent to an “ Academy” 
Kentish Town it was with the express stipulation that he 
should not be compelled to learn anything he had no in- 
clination for. Rather an extraordinary method of educa- 
tion, but in Buckle’s case it answered very well. Mathe- 
matics not being in his peculiar curriculum, he 
surreptitiously attended the classes, and ended by 
winning the mathematical prize. When asked by his 
parents to choose his reward, he immediately asked to 
be taken away from school—a request which was as 
granted without delay. Then came the choice of a pro- 
fession. Mr. Buckle’s (sen.) office was the nearest open- 
ing, and the gifted son was condemned for some time to 
stool and desk—occupation most uncongenial. Released 
by his father’s death in 1840, he found himself his own 
master at nineteen, and with a comfortable income of 
#1500 a-year. He at once set about, with marvellous 
industry and energy, to remedy the defects of his educa- 
tion, and conceived the germ of his great work. Let 
none despair. In ten years’ time he had, besides 
an enormous amount of general information, 
acquired no less than nineteen languages, among 
them such remote dialects as Maori and Walloon. 
Seven of these he both wrote and spoke with ease and 
fluency. It is extremely characteristic of him that the 
foundation-stone of the stupendous structure of learning 
raised in the “‘ History” was the volume on “The History 
ofthe Middle Ages,” in theunscientific and untrustworthy 
Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopzedia,” referring at the same 
time to Hallam and “ Hawkins’ Little Book on Germany ” 
for verification of dates. Although he read at the rate 
of three volumes a day, making copious extracts all the 
time, he never neglected the form of his work, and for the 
sake of studying the secret of style would re-write pas- 
sages of Hallam or Burke “to find out where the diffe- 
rence lay.” Late in his career, when the first volume of 
his history was already published, we find him entering in 
his diary, “‘ Read Milton’s prose works and Johnson’s 
dictionary to enrich my vocabulary.” For fourteen 
years he worked on in laborious silence. None except 
his intimate friends had any idea that he was more than 
an omnivorous reader and book-collector; that he had 
twenty thousand volumes in his library, *‘ which he had 
all read,” and that he was a master of the game of chess. 
Of his proficiency in this “science,” as it may almost be 
called, many amusing anecdotes are related by Mr. Huth, 
none more characteristic than the following. During 
his stay at Dresden Buckle played several games, which 
he won, but heard that a local celebrity considered him 
a foeman not worthy of his steel. Buckle immediately 
placarded the town with bills, challenging the Dresdenite 
to play him for five hundred ¢halers. The obnoxious 
Saxon subsided, and was, during Buckle’s stay at least, 
heard of no more. 

When the first volume of his history appeared, he 
jumped of a sudden from literary obscurity into the full 
blaze of fame. He became the lion of the season, the 
show of fashionable dinner-parties. The book achieved 
an immense success both at home and abroad, and he 
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— at once the “ observed of all See 


elected, after some clerical bickering, ‘a 
Atheneum Club, a member of the. Political 


the 


Club, and asked to deliver a lecture at the Royal Insti- . 


tution. For his subject he chose “The Influence of 
Women on the. Progress of Knowledge,” and delivered 
his address before a crowded and enthusiastic audience ; 
at its conclusion he had the rare felicity of beingicon- 
gratulated on his success by such men as M 
Faraday, and Owen. As is the lot of successful authors, 
from all parts of the world congratulations and individual 
criticisms on his work poured in, none more amusi 
perhaps, than that of the Glasgow public-house keeper, 
who wrote him a letter of thanks for his delineation of 
the Scottish character, saying he would have said the 
same himself, but that “he had not learned to write 
books,” and winding up with a specimen of Caledonian 
‘“‘ wut” in the shape of some verses punning on his name, 
An American young lady, grieved that merciless re- 
viewers should attack him so bitterly in his own country, 
offered him her hand, heart, and fortune if he would cross 
the seas to share her home. 

His conversation is reported at this period to have 
been interesting, if rather argumentative, and his memory 
certainly seems to have been of Macaulayean dimen- 
sions, At a dinner-party the conversation turned upon 
the famous passage in Corneille’s “ Horace,” “Que 
vouliez-vous qu’il fit contre trois?” asks Julie, and the 
old man replies, ‘‘Qu’il mourit!” ‘ Buckle agreed it 
was very fine, and immediately recited the whole scene 
from its commencement, giving the dialogue with much 
spirit and effect.” On another occasion he happened to 
be dining at the same house as Prior, the biographer of 
Burke. Prior contradicted Buckle’s statement that. the 
simile of shearing a wolf in relation to the taxation of 
America was Burke’s, and attributed it to Sheridan. Buckle 
was silent for a moment, and then repeated the whole pero- 
ration of Burke’s speech in which the simile occurred. _ 

At this time, too, his name was brought into some 
what unenviable notoriety from another cause. He had 
engaged to review Mills’ then recent essay on Liberty for 
Fraser's. Reading the book, he came across a passage 


that in 1857 a poor, half-witted man had been sentenced ~ 


to a prolonged imprisonment for blasphemy by the 
late Mr. Justice Coleridge. Buckle verified the facts, 
and, his ire aroused, hurled forth his indignant letter 
to a gentleman on the Pooley case. His language was 
perhaps over violent, but his indignation -was righteous 
and generous. Voltaire has been praised for defending 
the supposed heretic Calas, and the alien Byng. Why 


not Buckle for protesting against the unjust imprisonment __ 


of an unfortunate lunatic who had got the idea into his 


head that the ashes of Bibles would prove a cure for the 


potato rot? Now, however, the whole controversy has 
died away, and it is perhaps better not to revive it. No 
notice of Buckle’s life would be complete that did not 
refer to Buckle’s mother; he was devoted to her, and 
she doted on him. She seems to have been in some 
respects a remarkable woman, and an illustration of # 
philosopher's favourite theory that able sons are the 0 
spring of gifted mothers. Miss Shireff gives an interest- 
ing account of her, which we regret we have not space to 
quote. After her death Buckle was never himself again. 
“T have no future,” he pathetically wrote. His health 
failed him ; his nerves were shattered ; his constitution 
broken ; he resolved to fulfil the dream of his chil 

and travel through Egypt and the Holy Land. In Sep- 
tember, 1861f, he started from Southampton; on the 
29th May, 1862, he lay dead at Damascus. 
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Such is a brief outline of this excellent and sober 
account, untainted by /wror diographicus, of a life not 
remarkable, indeed, in incident, but which must. prove 
deeply parca all who care for the study of letters. 
We must not omit to mention that in chapters iii. and iv. 
of the first volume Mr. Huth discusses, with temperance 
and fairness, the genesis and originality of “The History 
of Civilisation.” We have no space left to animadvert 
at present on his conclusions. We are content to record 
our conviction that by the publication of these volumes, 
which are embellished with two excellent portraits of 
Buckle and engravings of his library and tomb, Mr. 
Huth has conferred a benefit on the readers not of 
England only, but of the whole civilised world. 


REDE-CRAFT.* 


CRITIC who finds fault with Mr. Barnes’ short 
volume, entitled “ Rede-craft,” will, in the next 
volume he publishes, probably be termed “a man who 
was angry against my little book.” To prevent any mis- 
understanding, however, we beg to assure Mr. Barnes ad 
initio that. we are not all angry against, nor even with, the 
new text-book of logic he has chosen to write under the 
above quaint title. On the contrary, we are very much 
obliged to him for having afforded us some excellent 
amusement. People who translate his so-called “* English 
wording ” into the language now usually spoken in this 
country will, we fear, discover that there is nothing new 
in the book, and that it is only a condensation and sim- 
plification (if he will) of Whately’s “ Logic,” with the 
profound modification which must necessarily take place 
in BARBARA CELARENT, &c., in consequence of the sub- 
stitution of new (Saxon ?) symbols for the old Latin ones. 
But, in fact, as the volume thus translated into ordinary 
English would have no object whatever, we are compelled 
to assume that Mr. Barnes’ principal aim in giving it to 
the world is to popularise an “ outshow in English with 
English lore-words,” and to prove that he can say all he 
wants without employing any but Teutonic speech. We 
catch him tripping, however, on the very first page of 
his “ Fore-say,” in which we find the words “ persuasion ” 
and “opponent,” both distinctly belonging to the 
abhorred Latin parentage. 

Whether it be a fore-part or not to make small the 
to-come in-bringing of Latin and Greek words into the 
English tongue there can, we think, be no two-foldedness 
on two matters :— : 

The first, that our newer tongue, as written by By ron, 
Macaulay, Tennyson, or Browning, has enough selfliness 
and can bear sampling against most of the now b eing 
European tongues. It is not unstraitened clean Saxon, 
but its Latin mingling (much of which, by the bye, has 
come in through Norman-French—a hapliness Mr. 
Barnes seems to forget) by no means rots or spoils it. 
If there were a hundred and fifty years ago a strong 
drawsomeness to put Latin words in the stead of English 
ones wherever doable, such drawsomeness has a while 
since been bygone, and the English of this year-hun dred 
may be taken, after allowing for shiftings of word-p uttings 
selfly to each writer, as fairly and soundly settled, though 
it’ may be often misfitted and thwarted by betterers and 
Writesome people. 

The second matter is, that when a new word has to be 


brought in to meet a new outcome of thoughtsomeness, 


or a new upshot of lore (such as “ telephone” or “ tor- 





* An Outline of the Art of Rede-Craft (Logic), with English word- 
ing. By W. BARNES, B.D. (C. cone Paal and Co.) 
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pedo”), it is more fitting to coin one foremarked from 
Latin and Greek than to cluster two or three words from 
the old Saxon tongue into oneness, since the former will 
seemly be under-standable, if not used, by all fast-land 
peoples, while the latter is not. 3 , 

Bearing these two rede-steps in reason, we fail to see 
what betterness there can, by hapliness, be in upturning 
the English tongue, and putting down, so to say, all our 
English writers to the oneness of not-knowing people. 
Foolish as is the aim striven at by the “ Fonetic Nuz,” 
and outrootsome of all the teachings indwelling in our 
tongue, they are wisdom itself in suchness when 
thwarted by that of Mr. Barnes. For there is at any 
rate something to say against the unonesomeness of 
English spelling, and the early years of childhood might be 
made less bitter by a onely and allsome shifting, 

But to make English a great deal more difficult than it 
now is, and to substitute for it the horrible farrago into 
which we have, following Mr. Barnes’ example from afar, 
attempted to throw a portion of our criticism, is surely a 
work as mischieyous as it is unnecessary. We have not 
much fear of our author’s success. He will no more 
eradicate the Latin and Romance words contained in our 
language than he will be able to make all Englishmen 
pure descendants of the Saxon. Nor can we understand 
the extraordinary desire which seems to pervade some 
people’s minds to prove the English to be pure Teutons, 
There is nothing in the past history of the Teutons to 
make them such very desirable forefathers, and as far 
as we are concerned we cannot see why the fact that the 
English are a mixed race, and that there is Celtic, 
Norman, Danish, and even Roman blood in the country, 
should be considered so very objectionable that it must 
be obliterated from the language. We believe, on the 
contrary, that some of the finest qualities of Englishmen. 
are due to the cross between the various races, and if we 
seek for a “clean Saxon” to correspond with our 
imaginary “ clean descent,” there is the old Plattdeutsch 
or Low German, which has existed unaltered for centuries, 
ready to hand. It is in this that Mr. Barnes should 
write his next book if he wishes to be consistent, and 
not in a new and strange tongue, “the upshot of his own 
in-thoughts.” 


A SELECTION OF CASES FROM THE STATE 
TRIALS.* 
R. WILLIS BUND has edited “A Selection of Cases 
from the State Trials” which is likely to form a very 
valuable addition to the standard literature. ‘The State 
Trials” contain within their pages some of the most 
striking pictures of our national history—pictures of real 
life that are, as it were, carved out from the passing life 
of the nation, and preserved for the benefit and instruc- 
tion of future ages. The merit that they possess in the 
eyes of the Constitutional lawyer, the historian or philo- 
sopher, is their reality. Histories may be written with 
all the eloquence of a Macaulay or the graphic power of 
a Gibbon. Poems may be composed and traditions 
handed down, but they all are stamped with the indi- 
viduality of their author, like a well-painted portrait—it 
is not the natural object so much as the genius of the 
artist that we admire. But when a volume of “The 
State Trials” is taken down from our shelves and its 
pages opened we have no artistic treatment to mislead us, 
no individuality to contend with ; we do not see a picture 
through another man’s brain ; but the curtain rises on a 
pon, het oo rigarevtan, ee. VoL! Tish be 
Treason. (University Press, Cambridge.) 
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drama of living persons. Often the scene is one of the 
greatest solemnity, when we are carried back to the time 
when a man stands upon his deliverance, when the ques- 
tion is whether the prisoner is to quit the dock a free 
man orto be the victim of a punishment that we can 
hardly conceive could ever have been inflicted in our 
country. The reports of the State trials are the reports of 
witnesses who were present, and upon the face of their 
pages it is evident that little was concealed and naught 
set down in favour or malice. It is for this reason that 
they are of such Auman interest. Let it be considered 
for a moment what interest is taken in the daily reports 
of the trifling cases that are decided in our police-courts ; 
how the daily papers only report them in a great measure 
for the means of satiating the greed for news of their 
customers, Again, how the proceedings of anything 
like a cause celebre pulsate throughout the country; and 
then let it be imagined the excitement that would exist 
if one of the many cases that fill the volumes of our 
State trials were now to take place. How the world 
would crowd to see Anne Boleyn tried, and if the names 
of Sir Thomas More, Raieigh, or Stafford were in the daily 
papers as being at the Old Bailey, the shops on Ludgate 
Hill would have to close their shutters! There can be 
no doubt, therefore, of the interest that can be found in 
the State trials. But they are large and unwieldy, and 
it is impossible for the general reader to come across 
them. Mr. Willis Bund has therefore done good service 
in making a selection that is in the first volume reduced to 
a commodious form. His first volume purports to give 
a selection of the trials for treason between the years 
1327 and 1660—that is, the end of Cromwell’s power. 
It is true that during this period the trials for treason do 
not offer to the Constitutional lawyer examples which he 
could well follow; for it was not until the end of 
James II.’s reign that RIGHT began to be recognised. Up 
to that period, when it was considered expedient to kill 
persons, reason for the act was not long wanting ; it was 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb at the stream. Yet 


the trials are of great interest, as illustrating the life of 


the nation. And Mr. Willis Bund has given them a 
scientific interest to the lawyer by the new light he has 
thrown upon the Law of Treason. 

In the introduction he shows how it is that the Law of 
Treason has played so important a part in our national 
history, and proves that in reality the law was a com- 
promise between the Feudal Lord and the Crown ; for if 
a crime was to be considered felony, the forfeiture was 
to the Lord; if treason, to the Crown, This was the 
general law, except in Kent and other places, where the 
law of Gavelkind obtained, where there was no forfeiture, 
or as the old rhyme says— 


“ The father to the bough, 
The son to the plough.” 


With regard to the effect produced by the forfeiture to 
the Crown in the case of treason, Mr. Bund says :— 


* The history of the early law ‘of treason is a question of 
money ; the Barons did not in the abstract care what was or 
what was not decided to be treason, but they greatly cared 
for the cases in which their property was or was not to be 
forfeited.; and this it was that led them to oppose the deve- 
lopment of the law of treason—they lost, and the King 
gained the forfeitures ; hence the jealousy with which any 
attempt to increase the number of treasons was regarded by 
the Barons ; hence the frequent repeal of all fresh additions 
to the list of substractive treasons. It was not until the Crown 
learnt that there are two ways of developing the law, express 
enactment, and judicial interpretation, and if the one fails the 


other will succeed, that the law of treason become really 
expansive.” 


It is impossible here to trace fully this conflict between 
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the Crown and the nobility, for this has taken some 700 
or 800 pages to tell; but it may not be out of place to 
point out a few of the remarkable changes in the law 
that took place. Henry VIII. extended the Jaw laid 


down in the reign. of Edward III. by innumerable 
statutes under which perished many persons. One of 
the first statutes was to make a cook who poisoned her 
employer guilty of treason, with the punishment of 
being boiled to death, which was afterwards commuted 
to the ordinary death for treason. A woman was . 
sentenced, in the middle of the last century, at Taunton, 
to be dragged three times round the market-place on a 
hurdle, and then to be buried alive for this offence, 
which sentence was carried into execution. Then some 
of the changes this admirable monarch brought about are 
thus stated :— 


“ The two great subjects for which the law of treason was 
then invoked as the safeguard were the question of the suc- 
cession to the Crown, and the question as to whom the 
English people were to regard as the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth. A man, the grandson of a Welshman and French- 
woman, whose father’s only title was the sword, dared to 
attempt to secure the succession to the Throne in a country 
where strict hereditary — had long been regarded as the 
best title to it, for his illegitimate children. A man who, 
however reasons of State policy may have justified his deal- 
ing with his wives, yet could not even in accordance with the 
standard of that day deem himself a 
of the Gospel, dared to represent 
nation as the head of Christ’s Church in England, authorita- 
tively authorised to decide on all questions of morals or 
theology. In both cases he succeeded, and he succeeded by 
means of the law of treason. Nothing could show more 
conclusively than this how the ideas of the nation as to the 
law of treason had changed. Ofthe numberless victims who 
were consigned by Henry VIII. to the scaffold for treason 
it may be truly said, if the law of treason had been inter- 

reted as it was understood when Edward III. was King, 
hardly one would have been put to death for compassing or 
imagining the King’s death. For good or evil Henry 
firmly established the idea that the State and himself were 
identical, and those who perished on the scaffold had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they died under a construction 
of the law, that had a feudal Baronage existed in England 
would not have been tolerated for an hour. But theGovern- 
ment were not satisfied with this—one constructive treason 
begat another. The succession was to be guarded by means 
of a stringent oath imposed on each person, and if anyone 
refused to take it he was guilty of treason. The eccentricities 
of Henry’s Queens carried the law still further. It had been. 
made treason not to believe Mary illegitimate and Elizabeth 
legitimate. It was then made treason to believe either of 
them legitimate, or entitled to succeed to the Throne 
shortly afterwards it was made treason not to believe both | 
them so entitled. And the law of treason was not limited to 
acts which might by constructive interpretation be brought 
within the law ; it was extended to cases where, if a person 
refused to say when questioned what his opinions as to the 
succession were, although he might do every act which the 
law required, he was still a traitor.” . : 


The position of affairs in this reign is thus summed 


up:— 
_ “In Henry VIII.’s reign the law of treason was carried to. 
its highest pitch, and it became the means by which the 
King was able to destroy any of his subjects. The State. 
trials show how the laws were then administered, but they- 
only partly show it ; the vast number of persons who were. 
ite to death, who have left hardly a record of their fate 
ehind, whom the King struck down to~ confirm his. 
authority, bear testimony to the fact that the reign of Henry. 


VIII. was a reign of terror, There was, it is true, equality 
before the law, but it was the equality of the scaffold. Int 


one common ruin were involved all who refused not only to 


act, but able to think, with Henry. In other places Henry's" 
reign has left its mark, but it has impressed itself most 
deeply in this, for from his time onward the law of treason 
is wholly different from what it had previously been.” 5 * 


It is generally supposed that a trial by jury is the safe- 
guard of English liberty. This may be so when a strong 
public opinion exists, but in Throckmorten’s case, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, the jury acquitted the prisoner, - 
whereupon— r a. 
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“The Attorney-General asked the court to bind over the 
‘ary to appear when called upon to answer for their verdict, 
and the court being dissatis with the verdict went fur- 
ther, and committed them.to prison. Afterwards four of the 
twelve submitted themselves and were discharged ; the other 
eight were a before the Star Chamber and fined, the 
sheriffs were ordered to make an inventory of their goods, 
and then three of them were fined £200 each, and the other 
five 1000 marks each. Five were then liberated on paying 
their fines, and the other three, after being kept in prison til 
21st December, presented a petition that they had not enous 
to pay the whole fine, and were liberated on paying a smaller 
sum. The treatment of the jurors had its effect. Sir 
Nicholas’s brother, Sir John Throckmorten, was tried shortly 
after upon the same evidence, and convicted.” 

This was in the year of grace 1554. The Jaudator 
temporis acti often sighs with regret for the “good old 
times, and the daies of Merrie Englande ;” but one lesson 
that one would at Jeast learn from the most casual 
perusal of the pages of the State trials would be a most 
heartfelt thankfulness that our days are passed in the 


rgth rather than in the 16th century. 


MODERN GEORGICS.* 


T is certainly a little hard upon the reader of agri- 
cultural treatises in the present day that their 
authors should not be able to embody their ideas in 
grammatical sentences. We do not expect a Virgil or a 
Hesiod in these degenerate days, but it is not creditable 
to a country which spends its millions on school boards 
that the bucolic treatises intended to instruct its farmers 
should be full of rank offences against the rules of 
syntax. The volumes which are before us, and which 
form an instalment of the series by which we are told 
how to farm with combined pleasure and profit, are, as 
it will be seen, the work of two writers; and it might 
have been thought that their joint efforts would have 
resulted in a book possessing some literary value. This 
is not the case, and we are therefore reduced to judging 
it simply as a series of rough hints clumsily joined 
together. Having premised this much, however, it is 
possible to accord a good deal of praise to the two 
volumes now published, which will have their practical 
value both to the professional farmer and to the 
aspiring amateur. In the first of the two the argu- 
ments for deep draining are set out with all the 
force of conviction and all the weight of practical 
experience; and the science and art of irriga- 
tion as practised in the water-meadows of Hants and 
Wilts are exp]gined in a way which will interest many 
readers who have gazed in wonder and ignorance upon 
the intricate system there so commonly in force. It is 
pretty certain that, as the~editor observes, this practice 
of draining, from which such astonishing results are 
obtained in Lombardy, might be extended with great 
advantage to many parts of England. The chapters on 
root-growing, and especially on the culture of potatoes, 
have much interest in the present critical state of arable 
farming in this country ; and those which explain the 
treatment of hop-gardens, founded as they are on the 
personal experiments of the writer, are graphic in the 
extreme, and are perhaps the most attractive part of the 
whole book. 


Senses 

* Farming for Pleasure and Profit. Fifth Section. The 
Drainage of Land, Irrigation, and Manure. Sixth Sectiov, Root 
Growiog and the Cultivation of Hops. By ARTHUR ROLAND, 
Editel by Witt1am H. ABBOTT. (Chapman and Hall.) 


Joun BrtNsMEAD AND SoN’s Patent SosTENENTE PIANOS 
gtined the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, avd also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, WIGMORE Street, London, W. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S “GOLDSMITH.” 

R. WILLIAM. BLACK has manifested a mul- 

titude of gifts. and graces as a_ successful 

novelist which the reading public and the critical press 
have been neither slow nor niggardly to appreciate, 
Fiction is undoubtedly the natural domain of Mr. Black’s 
literary faculties, but in the region of fact he is simply 
and absolutely out of his native element. There is a 
story told of a doctor’s horse, which for many years 
carried his master daily to the house of a fashionable 
patient whom he attended. When the doctor died, and 
his horse was sold to a gentleman in the same neighbour- 
hood, the good horse, faithful to the traditions of the 
past, never passed the house of his old master’s patient 
without stopping. No amount of coaxing or flagellation 
would ever break him of a habit which time had trans- 
formed into a second nature. Now, Mr. Black’s bio- 
graphical sketch of Goldsmith before us reminds us very 
much of the story of the doctor’s horse, abounding, as 
Mr. Black’s pages do, in unbridled excursions of the 
imagination, and in the most unwarrantable flights of fancy 
in a subject where we naturally look for simple statements 
of simple fact ; and almost at the very outset of the 
work Mr. Black gives the rein to his story-telling fancy 
and his accustomed romance, and introduces ‘our 
Japanese friend ”—an imaginary character—for the pur- 
pose of acting as a special pleader in defence of the gross 
neglect of poor Goldsmith by the English nation, and 
for the purpose of raking up old scandals and almost 
forgotten charges against the character of that unfortu- 
nate genius, and of assuring us that “if ever any man 
was author of his own misfortune,” it was Goldsmith, 
who “never,” we are courageously told, “ attributed to 
the injustice or neglect of society misfortune, the. origin 
of which lay nearer home.” Now, the very facts of Gold- 
smith’s biographical career, admitted and stated by Mr. 
Black himself, are quite sufficient to refute the unfounded 
calumnies of his somewhat unbridled imagination. _. Mr. 
Black admits that Goldsmith, as a “ literary hack,” had 
a “small salary” and “ remorselessly constant work.” He 
admits that “ literature at first treated Goldsmith hardly, 
made him work hard, gave him comparatively little for 
what he did.” He admits, too, “the exguisile sensitive- 
ness” of “this poor devil of an author.” In other words, 
Mr. Black tells us that the literary hack life of Gold- 
smith was a life of suffering and drudgery, and that the 
exquisite sensitiveness of its victim in this case made it 
still more severe to bear. He does not. show, or even 
attempt to show, that all this misery and injustice was 
brought on his own head by Goldsmith, and yet he 
brands him as the “ author of his own misfortune.” Can 
Mr. Black possibly mean that Goldsmith was the “ author 
of his own misfortune ” when he preferred his hard work 
for so little as a literary hack to the flattering offer of the 
corrupt Government of his day to buy his pen in their 
interest ? Was there no neglect of genius on the part of 
the Government, which allowed one whom they recog: 
nised as one of the most gifted men of his generation to 
starve? Was there no neglect on the part of the 
Sovereign, who conferred a barren honour in making 
Goldsmith Royal Professor of History without salary of 
any kind, giving him, to use the unhappy man’s own 
words, “ruffles when he wants a shirt?” We are no 
special pleaders for the follies and frailties of Goldsmith. 
More than a century has closed over the grave of this heart- 
broken victim of neglect, who perished in the prime of 
life, weighed down by the double burden of hard work 
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and debt ; and it would be well for Goldsmith’s biographers 
to act on the kindly counsel of Dr. Johnson, “ Let not his 
frailties be remembered ; he was a very great man.” The 
silly stories about the non-payment of his milkman’s bill 
and others of a like kind, which disfigure Mr. Black’s 
unjust and unsympathising narrative, are, we think, best 
forgotten ; and even, if true, they cannot be pleaded as 
a fair set-off against the cruel neglect of a man whose 
claims on the regard of his own generation rest not alone 
on his marvellous and exquisite gift of genius, but on his 
fine personal qualities, his generosity, profuse as it was even 
to prodigality, his incorruptible independence, and his 
integrity. What Dr. Johnson inscribed on Goldsmith’s 
monument, “ Ommne quod tetegit ornavit” (he adorned all 
he touched), was quite as applicable to his life and 
to the virtues he reflected in every social relationship 
of life, into which he entered with all the loveliness of 
his own lovable character and the charm of his natural 
tenderness and simplicity of heart. The man who, in 
all his struggles for bread, managed year after year to 
save some small sum to send his poor widowed mother ; 
the man whose “untravelled heart” always turned to 
his distant brother, for whom, and whom alone, he 
pleaded when the Earl of Northumberland wished to 
confer a favour upon Goldsmith ; the man who was the 
beloved friend and chosen companion of Burke and 
Johnson, and Reynolds and Bishop Percy, and whose sad 
and premature death moved so many of his friends to 
tears ; and the man to whom English literature owes some 
of its most priceless and undying treasures, and, what is 
more, the man to whom humanity owes a debt it can 
never repay for deepening and purifying and extending 
all that is truest and tenderest in human feelings, for 
multiplying the universal resources of human happiness, 
and for presenting some of the sweetest and highest aspects 
of our common humanity in their brightest light, and 
for drawing closer the bonds of the brotherhood of 
humanity—such a benefactor of his country, and 
mankind in general, deserves a better fate at the hands of 
posterity than to have follies and frailties not merely 
raked up from the grave where they should be buried and 
for ever, but set forth, as Mr. Black has set them forth, 
as a palliation, if not excuse, for the still greater folly 
and guilt of allowing such a man to suffer as he suffered, 
and to sink, as he sank, into an early grave, done to 
death by drudgery and debt. The closing portion of Mr. 
Black’s work is taken up with criticisms on Goldsmith’s 
poetry and his “ Vicar of Wakefield ” of a very common- 
place character. Mr. Black is a novelist, and as such he 
excels, but as a biographer or critic he is not simply a 
failure, for he is more than a trifle absurd. Let him stick 
to his last—that is our advice, and keep to the daughters 
of Heth and her sisters. 


MINNESOTA. 


Five Years in Minnesota; Sketches of Lifein a Western 
State. By Maurice Farrar, M.A., Oxon, late J.P., Minne- 
sota. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Maurice Farrar, we 
gather from his frequent allusions to the fact, is an Oxford 
graduate, who, prior to his departure for America, resided in 
various Continental cities, and is one of those nondescript 
gentlemen who are “connected with the press”—a defini- 
tion about as vague as that of being “something in the 
City.” Furthermore, he appears to have left for Southern 
Minnesota five or six years ago, and to have passed a very 
pleasant time in that remote part of the Union : though why 
he should have deserted such an Elysium, as he affirms it to 
be, to resume leader-writing in stuffy Fleet Street, passes the 
understanding of anyone engaged in that cheerful occupa- 
tion. However, such is his expressed intention, and if Mr. 
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Farrar can “turn out copy” on any subject on the sp 
the moment of as fair quality as that which he tells us he. 


wrote on the passage home, we should imagine that he wil] — 


be an acquisition to the order he has rejoined. His book is 
smoothly, pleasantly, and, on the whole, temperately written ; 
but whether it would be advisable to place implicit credit in 
its laudatory account of Minnesota is quite another matter, 
Indeed, Mr. Farrar might have obtained a readier hear- 
ing had he not attached to his preface an advertisement’ 
that he is an “agent for the promotion of immigration ” to 
the State, and is ready to accept “ engagements for lectures 
in country districts,” where the audience will be 
ready to swallow any picture of Utopia which the emigration, 
orator is ready to favour them with. Mr. Farrar’s perfect 
honesty we never doubt ; but by accepting this commis- 
sion he has given hostages not to tell the worst about 
Minnesota, and is himself entirely to blame should the un- 
charitable public class him with General Choke, Salem 
Scadder, and other unwholesome gentlemen of that 

tion. © “Fever-stricken Texas” and “that transatlantic 
Siberia, Manitoba,” sound too partisan to give confidence 
in what follows. Of course Minnesota is described as 
everything that is good—just as Texas, Colorado, Oregon, 
and the Garden of Eden have been—and as the place for 
which the British farmer should at once “bid his native 
land good night.” We do not i# éofo deny it. When a manis 
utterly hopeless at home he can do worse than go abroad, 
though the account of the British Colony in Minnesota 
(pp. 80—go) is far from inviting. But we think that Mr, 
Farrar takes an altogether too desponding view of the 


future of British agriculture, and much too sanguine an — 


estimate of American wheat-growing and stock-raising. 
We do not believe that cattle and sheep can be sent from 
America cheaper than they can be “raised” in England, 
while meat of the quality which British palates demand is 
scarce in the States, and is costly to rear and transport 
across half the Continent and the Atlantic to the consumer 
in these isles. By the time it is in the butchers’ shops the 
profits will be small, and the householders’ advantages from. 
it miZ. -Again, though land is cheap in the United States, 
this is simply because it is of little value. Land is dear in 
England because the produce on it returns a good interest 
for the money laid out on its hire, while in America it is 
cheap because there is much of it, and few people, compara- 
tively, care for it. But if America continues to be settled 
up at the present rate, in time the reverse will be the case. 
Land will get scarce, while, if British farming is not profitable 
at the present rents, the rents will be reduced ; for assuredly, 
though the price of land may keep up owing to the artificial 
stimulus of the social advantages which the ownership of the 
soil gives in England, the rents will in the end simply mean 
the land’s value to the actual cultivator. However, we are 
not much afraid of the eventual ruin of the British farmer. 
Corn may, according to Mrs. Micawber, be at present 
“gentlemanly,” but corn is not remunerative, because, 


owing to bad seasons here, the farmer has had little of 


it to sell ; while across the Atlantic, owing to very fine, 
seasons, he has had much, and the low freights caused by a 
depression in trade have allowed him to get his crops to 
market cheaply. But if trade revives, freights will rise, and 
already the best wheat-lands are taken up. Moreover, 
wheat-growing will only pay if followed on a large scale. 
Now though the American wheat-lands may be ever so fertile, 
they must by continual cropping get exhausted—as indeed 


already have many parts of the United States. The “ wheat — 
centre” is ever moving West. New England and the North 
generally has suffered more from Western competition than. 


has Old England. When the prairie lands are worn out it 
will be a costly process to renovate their fertility with 
artificial manure. Mixed farming alone is good for @ 
country, and mixed farming does not exist, and cannot exist, 
on the great wheat-farms which contribute the bulk of the 
grain sent across the Atlantic. Mr. Farrar gives, almost 
unconsciously, a forbidding picture of the kind of society 
which English emigrants will have to encounter even in Min- 
nesota, and when a man has to transplant himself and his 
family late in life, he must remember that the world is made 
up of something more than mere money-grubbing. This, 
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indeed, Mr. Farrar warns his entihicinted: We have in 
the pages of his book a good many sneers about the 
« British autocrat,” a “ bloated aristocracy,” “ landed gentry,” 
and other products of our effete civilisation. Then we are 
treated to the following choice remark: “ There. is more’ 
actual misery and want, more crying social abuses, more 
oppression of individuals, less freedom for the expression 
of public opinion through the Press, in countries like England 
or Germany or Russia, where the ‘powers that be’ have 
been sitting for centuries as a perpetual Committee of Public 
Safety, than exist in the United States under Republican 
institutions theoretically perfect, but which in practice are 
known to be very sinks of corruption and jobbery.” (p. 173.) 
Surely Mr. Farrar must have observed men and manners to 
little purpose when he brackets England with such countries 
as Russia or even Germany in the matter of personal free- 
dom! However, after thus extolling the United States, he 
proceeds to bring against them an indictment which in bit- 
terness we have rarely seen excelled by their worst enemies. 
The ballot-box, he tells us, is a fraud ; popular voice in elec- 
tion is almost still ; politics have become a vile trade ; the 
judges are often sots and frequently corrupt ; official theft is 
the rule ; nepotism is all in all ; patrondge is abused in a 
manner unknown in any European country ; class feeling is 
rampant ; and indeed the only thing good in the country 
or which keeps the knavery of the politicians in check, are 
the newspapers. Now these organs, which the new aspirant 
for journalistic employment in London tells us are superior 
to ours, we only require our eyes to tell us, are perfect sewers 
for filth, filled with personal attacks on private individuals as 
bad but not so clever as those in our “ Society” journals which 
imitate them, at the beck of anyone who will buy them, 
written in a style so bad that it is disgusting to read them— 
and in a word bear out the opinion which every visitor to 
the States, from Charles Dickens to Dean Stanley, whose 
verdict was worth anything, has expressed in regard to them. 
Yet through these, according to Mr. Farrar, “the bubbling 
passions ” of his adopted country alone “find a vent.” This 
was also the view of Colonel Diver, of the New York Rowdy 
Journal. We are also told that in America there are no class 
distinctions, except what money and intelligence raise. For 
our part we should prefer any barrier between men and men 
rather than one built of dollars. But when we recollect how 
a “fust family” in Virginia despises a “ poor mean white,” 
or how a Bostonian whose ancestors came over in the J/ay- 
flower looks down on a newly-landed Irish emigrant, one is 
inclined to laugh at Mr. Farrar’s simplicity. We have read 
his book attentively, and will vouch for its being well written, 
full of much useful information, very entertaining, and highly 
to the credit of the author’s literary powers and honesty, easy 
though it would be to point out numerous blunders in it. But 
we are afraid the Minnesota Board of Immigration will not 
be “overly pleased” with it. Mr. Farrar’s texts are all right. 
He starts out straight enough with the intention of blessing. 
It is only when he comes to the illustrations that, finding it 
necessary to speak the truth, he so often concludes the 
chapter with something very like cursing. Indeed, a logical 
reader, accustomed to the perusal of the yellow-coloured 
literature of the Railroad Corporations and the Emigration 
Agents, would be apt to conclude from it that the United 
States is, as Le Sage said of Holland, an admirable country 
“were it not for the people and the four elements !” 


FICTION. 


Jezebel's Daughters. By Wilkie Collins. Three vols, (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Once again does Mr. Wilkje Collins provide 
the public with a really thrilling book—more mysterious, more 
terrible, and certainly more utterly improbable than any that 
have preceded it. The interest of the tale centres entirely 
in Jezebel, or, to call her by her real name, Madame Fon- 
taine, who on her husband’s death has become through 
fraud possessed of his chest of marvellous poisons and their 
antidotes. These poisons the Professor had, after long years 
of research, perfected, until he pronounced them to be iden- 
tical with those used by the Borgias, Fearing, however, 
lest after his death an improper use should be made of them, 
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he desired by his will that they should be destroyed. One 
chest, however, containing the most noxious of the drugs, 
is abstracted by the widow, for no possible reason except that 
perhaps they may “come in handy ” in the future. They do 
“come in handy”—two people are successively brought to 
the verge of death by the poison, and then miraculously 
restored by the antidote, and finally the wicked widow is 
herself poisoned when none of the antidote is left ; upon 
which the curtain falls in the usual way, and everyone is 
happy. _ Such is a skeleton outline of a most enthralling and 
amusing book. Yet we confess to having to put it down with 
a sigh of relief at having reached the end of such a conglo- 
meration of horrors, and with an inward feeling of shame at 
having wasted two good working hours in reading such 
unmitigated trash. 


A Tangled Web. From the French of Mdme. Nelly 
Lieutier. By Mary Dick. (Remington and Co.)—The 
weaver of this “ Tangled Web,” the title-page tells us, is 
French, whilst for its unravelling, in the form of a one- 
volume novel, our ignorance is indebted to an English 
translator. The principal materials from which the web is 
woven are a blind man and a baronet, with their respective 
feminine belongings of a virtuous daughter and a wicked 
sister. The blind gentleman has the habit of keeping all 
his wealth in a “bureau” in his bedroom. A fire one night 
burns it all up, and “reduces his position.” The “ position,” 
in fact, becomes one of absolute poverty, the secret of which 
is carefully guarded from him by his devoted daughter, with 
whom the baronet subsequently falls in love. Whilst this 
hero is away, looking after his “estates in Wiltshire,” his 
scheming sister comes on the scene, She discloses the true 
state of affairs to the blind gentleman, and a complication 
ensues of which brain fever is one of the immediate results. 
The baronet, however, returns, the patient recovers, and 
another opportune fire burns up the, now, repentant sister. 
Virtue is rewarded all round, and the blind man’s good 
daughter becomes the baronet’s rich wife. Our reflection as 
we put the book down is, that, on the whole, it might safely 
have been left to its French obscurity without much loss to 
the English readers for whose benefit it has been so con- 
siderately translated. 

My. Land of Beulah, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
Leith-Adams, In three vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Mrs. 
Leith-Adams will, we think, add to the graceful reputation 
which she has gained among novel-readers by the publica- 
tion of “ My Land of Beulah” in its present form. The 
three tales which fill these three volumes have already 
appeared in the pages of A// the Year Round, and are, in 
our judgment, quite worthy of being bound up for the 
benefit of that large class who do not like to be limited to 
weekly instalments of the literature in which they indulge. 
All three are pretty, readable love-stories, although the 
first is, to our taste, distinctly the best. Mrs. Leith-Adams 
writes, as a rule, such pleasant English that we are sure she 
will forgive us suggesting to her a little more care in the 
future revision of her proofs. We feel tolerably certain that 
such slips, at any rate, as “ the sunshine fell brightly . . . on 
Roy and I” (v. ii., p. 49), or, reflections on “ the years that 
lie before you and I” (149), can only be due to, what we may 
venture to call, the seamy side of her fluent pen. 

Loyal and Lawiess. Ulick Ralph Burke. Two vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The author, in his preface, would 
seem to point out that his book is intended to be a political 
novel, therefore as such we may fairly treat it, and divide 
it into two parts~—India and Ireland. Their administration 
would sum up the political portion, of which we think there 
is enough and to spare. Certainly Mr. Burke displays a 
knowledge of his subject so far as the mal-administration 
and the supposed grievances existing in those countries are 
concerned, and exposes ably the entire ignorance of 
Parliament in the matter; but the remedies he is not so 
clear about, and for a novel he “ handicaps ” himself (to use 
slang) by the introduction of too much “ Blue-book.” 
Briefly, in medical metaphor, the diagnosis is excellent, but 
the treatment is obscure. Now for the novel, or romantic, 
side of the question, which in this book, after all, is merely 
the cloak or clothing of the more serious portion. Here the 
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author, notwithstanding much powerful writing and graphic 
description, is hardly so happy. There is an improbability 
in the plot which will strike the most casual reader, although 
it is stated in the introduction, “ That as a story of fact the 
book is true.” Without going into detail, we may point out 
two of the most glaring improbabilities. First, it 1s hardly 
to be conceived that a woman on her honeymoon tour would 
run away from her husband with a lord whom she met asa 
casual acquaintance on that tour. Secondly, it is almost 
impossible that a man who had been staying in the same 
house with her, and who was engaged to her cousin, should 
recognise neither herself nor her name when she arrived with 
her lover at Madrid. Look at it which way you will the 
incident is not a nice one, and when the improbability is 
added, it spoils what to our mind would otherwise have 
been a well-written and fairly interesting book. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


+ ~<>- 


HE fifth annual business meeting of the members of the 
Sunday Society to obtain the opening of museums and art 
galleries on Sundays, was held on Tuesday, March 23rd, at 
9, Conduit Street, W., Professor W. H. Corfield in the chair. 
The honorary secretary read the annual report, stating that 
there was the most gratifying evidence of the steady advance 


- which the Society was making. The Sunday Art Exhibitions 


initiated by the Society had been attended with signal suc- 
cess. On each occasion when the Society had opened the 
Grosvenor Gallery on Sundays, the numbers wishing to 
attend were so great that they had to be limited by the issue 
of tickets, and a like satisfactory result had to be reported of 
the Loan Exhibition opened on four Sundays in the centre of 
London. ‘The Parliamentary action of the last year had 
been in accordance with the policy agreed on in 1877. The 
principle the Society sought to extend had been conceded by 
the last House of Commons voting money for the expenses 
attending the opening of museums at Kew, &c., on Sundays. 
This it was which led them to take the matter before the 
House of Lords, when they were only defeated by a majority 
of eight in the first division. The Society had decided to intro- 
duce resolutions in both Houses, in the first session of the 
new Parliament, with a view to continuing the action year by 
year, until the British Museum shall be open to the public on 
Sunday afternoons. The Criminal Code Bill was being 
watched by the Society. The income during 1879 was 
£559, and on December 31st there was a balance in hand 
of £68. The report having been adopted, and a vote of 
thanks passed to Sir Henry Thompson, the retiring president, 
the Earl of Dunraven was elected president for the year. 
Professor Corfield was re-elected chairman of committee, 
and Mr. Mark H. Judge was re-elected honorary secretary. 
The Duke of Westminster, Earl Derby, Professor Fawcett, 
and Mr. P. A. Taylor were among those elected as vice-pre- 
sidents. 


THERE will be no meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Easter Tuesday. At the meeting on Tuesday, 
April 6th, there will be a discussion on “Explosive Agents 
Applied to Industrial Purposes,” and the usual monthly 
ballot for members. The chair will be taken at eight 
o'clock. 


THE Council of the City and Guilds Technical Institute 
have selected for the post of Manager and organising 
Secretary Mr. Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A. (Lond.). There 
were no less than fifty-eight applicants for the post ; from 
this number six were ‘selected, and the final choice of the 
council resulted on Monday in the selection of the gentleman 
named above. The Council and the new Institute are to be 
congratulated. 


THE Folk Lore of Shakespeare, by the Rev. T. F. 
Thistleton Dyer, M.A., author of “British Popular Customs 
and English Folk Lore,” is the title of a work which Messrs. 
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Griffith and Farran will publish. The following’ outline of 
the subjects and the manner in which they are grouped may 
be interesting to our readers :—Introduction—Chapter I. 
Life of Man—(«) Birth, Death, Childhood—(@) Marriage—(7) 
Death, Burial, Chapter II. The Human Body. III. Charms 
and Spells, Divinations and Auguries. IV. Day of 
Seasons. V. Weather, Lore, Sun, Moon, © Rainbow, 
Stars, Comets, Thunder, Winds, Squalls, Clouds, &¢, 
VI. Birds, VII. Animals. VIII. Insects, Reptiles, Fish. 
IX. Plants. X. Witches. XI. Fairies. XII. Ghosts and 
Spirits. XIII. Dreams. XIV. Sundry Superstitions. XY. 
Sports and Pastimes. XVI. Fools. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, AND CO. have been 
entrusted with the publication of an important political work 
by Louis Kossuth, the chief interest of which centres in the 
fact that it gives the Secret Treaties and details of the 
understanding between England, the Emperor Napoleon, 
and Count Cavour during the important period when the 
Italian Kingdom was being established. The work will, we 
understand, be shortly ready for publication. 


MEssRS. SAMPSON Low AND CO. have issued a handy 
little sixpenny book in the shape of a manual for electors on 
the qualifications conferring the right of voting at county 
and borough Parliamentary elections, by T. H. Lewis, B.A, 
LL.B. It is written in plain popular language, and aims_to 
remove the uncertainty which exists in many persons’ minds 
as to whether they possess a Parliamentary vote at all. 
Directions are given as to the time and mode of placing a 
claim on the register of votes ; in all cases the requisite 
forms are given. The little book also gives a concise 
account of the rules to be observed in voting under the 
Ballot Act, from which, we should imagine, it would be diffi- 
cult for the most ignorant elector, who had read Mr. Lewis’s 
instructions, and whose claim was registered, to make tech- 
nical blunders in his voting. 


MEsSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have in the press a new 
work by Miss M. Betham-Edwards, entitled “Six Life-Studies 
of Famous Women.” Her endeavour has been to present 
brief biographies to be read at a sitting without fatigue, and 
yet so comprehensive as to embrace the leading features 
of the life and character of some lesser known but remark- 
able persons. 


MEssrs. W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN will pub- 
lish next month a “ Students’ Manual of Psychology and 
Logic,” by F. Ryland, B.A. (Camb.), designed especially for 
the London B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations ; and the same 
firm also announces a second edition, reduced in price, of 
Mr. Charles Marvin’s “Our Public Offices.” The same 
publishers have just brought out a translation of Wurtz’s 
“Elements of Modern Chemistry,” by Dr. W. H. Greene, 
with 132 woodcuts ; and also a second and cheaper edition 
of Miss Shirreft’s valuable little book, “The Kindergarten,” 
formerly published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Their 
new Educational Primers to be issued next month will include 
“ Drawing,” by E. Cooke ; ‘ Mathematical Geography,” by 
A. Sonnenschein ; “ Logic and Political Economy,” both by 
A. Milnes, M.A. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Edward Jenkins retires from Parliament 
at the present time, he does not retire from literature. On 
the contrary it is understood he will spend his “enforced 
pause” in preparing several works of fiction, bearing on 
problems of the day. Nor is the scheme ofa cheap satirical 
evening “daily” under his management by any means 
abandoned. 


WE learn that Mrs. Strange Butson, the author 
of a very pleasant little book published last winter, 
entitled “On the Leads,” has in preparation a work, to be 
issued by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, named “ The Art of 
Washing.” It is divided into the three sections of personal» 
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clothes, and. house washing, and the author thas aimed at, 
making it practical and useful throughout, The book may 
be used by medical men to give their patients for a simple | 


guide in one of the most important rules of hygiene. 


Tue whole of the third and popular edition, consisting of 
2500 copies, of Mr. George Barnett Smith’s “Life of Glad- 
stone” having been immediately sold, a fourth edition is 
now in course of rapid production, and will be ready in a few 


days. 


THE following are this week’s German literary and 


journalistic notes :—A selection of Rudolf: Lindau’s novels” 


are to appear shortly in French, under the title of “ Peines 
Perdues.” His style is, however, already well known in 
France, as he has occasionally contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. A history of Polish poetry during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, by the late Professor Adelbert 
Egbulski, which has been ready for some time in Polish, 
has just appeared in German. At Leipzig a new novel, en- 
titled “ Moscko von Parma,” by Carl Emil Franzos, one of 
the most popular German novelists, is announced as being in 
the press, and also a third edition of “ Die Juden von Bar- 
now,” by the same author; both books will be translated 
into French, with the author's permission, by Paul d’Abrest. 
On the oth of this month the Zagedlatt of Zurich celebrated 
the commencement of its 150th year of existence, and pub- 
lished with the day’s copy a true reprint of its first number. 
In its early days the journal was called Donnerstagbiait, 
and came out weekly. A dictionary of the special words 
formerly used in Mieder Deutschland, by Dr. Carl Schiller 
and Dr. August Liibben, which was lately published in 
Bremen, has been so well 1eceived that a new edition is 
already promised. In Munich, where there seems to bea 
rage for new papers, a journal called the Gastronom has 
lately made its appearance, and once a week informs its sup- 
porters of the best ways, consistent with health, in which to 
ook their food. 


PERE DIDON has terminated his course of sermons, or 
rather lectures, for they treated of every subject but the 
Christian religion. He has been called to Rome, not by 
the Pop: as some papers said, but by the General of the 
Dominican Order, who justly fears the baneful effects of 
secular popularity even on the ascetic soul of a friar. 





THE Russian literary news this week is as follows :— 
Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” in a Russian form, is on sale at 
most of the Moscow bookstalls, the price in English money 
being about 5s. An inviting little work for Nihilists has 
just been brought out by the Russian Etat-Major, under the 
title of “The Practical Manual of Explosions,” with 214 
engravings. The author is an officer in the Russian army. 
The “Life of George Stephenson” is appearing in the journal 
Eegrooshetchka. Soltikoff, a well-known Russian satirical 
writer, whoemploys the om de plume of Stchedrin, is seriously 
ill. M. Bogroff has published at St. Petersburg a capital 
little work on Jewish life in Russia, entitled “ Memoirs of a 
Jew.” The Minister of Ways of Communication has 
expressed his official approval of an “ Historical Sketch of 
Engineering Department in Russia,” by M. Savalieff. N. 
the Plestchaeff, the comedy writer, is writing a new piece for 
the National Theatre. 


INFORMATION reaches us that M. Bobroff, the wealthy 
patron of art at Moscow, contemplates visiting England 
shortly, for the purpose of purchasing a fumber of pictures 
for the English wing of his picture gallery which he is at 
present having constructed. 


WE have received the report of the ninth Annual 
Autumn Exhibition of Pictures in the Walker Gallery at 


a 
a ne ee 


ner 


_ Liverpool. It offers most encouraging evidence of the pro- 
_ gress of art in the great Lancashire port. The total number 


of pictures sent in for exhibition amounted to 3320, being 
858 in excess of the year before ; 300 more works were hung ; 
the sales amounting to £9059 178s., exhibit an increase of 
nearly two thousand pounds. The shilling admissions showed 
a serious falling off, attributed to the unfavourable weather. 
On the other hand,in the season tickets there is a most 
satisfactory increase. Several works have been added to the 
permanent gallery, among them Sir F. Leighton’s “ Elijah in 
the Wilderness.” The tenth annual exhibition will open on 
the 6th of September and close on the 4th of December, 
1880, 


By order of the German Minister of Justice, Herr Fried- 
berg, casts have been prepared in the Berlin Museum of the 
beautiful head of Venus recently discovered with the Friezes 
of Pergamos. The head, which is said by connoisseurs to 
rival if not surpass the beauty of that of the Venus of Milo, 
is without a nose, and Professor Begas, of Berlin, has under- 
taken to remedy this defect, so that artists will not have long 
to wait for a complete replica of this precious relic of antiquity. 


Not only are the memoirs of Heinrich Heine yet un- 
published, but even in the complete edition of his works 
there are omissions. According to the Deufsches Mfontags 
Blatt, the widow of a Berlin Professor, recently deceased, 
has left behind her the manuscript of a continuation of the 
“ Journey from Munich to Genoa.” Much of this additional 
matter was, it is true, incorporated by Heine in the sketch of 
the town of Lucca, but there is still much of interest left un- 
printed. There is also extant a small travelling note-book 
used by Heine in Italy, and in which he entered thoughts 
that struck him by the roadside, just as they occurred to 
him, for future use. The Berlin paper also prints an original 
letter of Heine’s, which is remarkable as showing that the 
impecunious poet was himself occasionally applied to fora 
little ready money. We give the poet's extremely charac- 
teristic reply :—“ Je suis bien aise, Monsieur, que vous saviez 
combien je suis en peine de recevoir les lettres qui me 
décideront ou de rester ici ou de partir sur le champ. Comme 
jai fait la bétise d’envoyer la moitié de mon argent A mon 
frére qui est resté malade sur le chemin pour ici, il ne me 
reste & présent qu’une bagatelle si modique que je serais 
encore assez embarassé si j’en dois faire encore de frais de 
voyage.—Jugez donc vous-méme combien j'ai le droit de me 
refuser aux demandes pecunieuses de mes amis.— Votre 
trés affligé, H. HEINE.” 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—M. Pootse- 
lodze, the Censor at Tiflis, who acquired some notoriety last 
year through an action brought by him against M. Nicoladze, 
the editor of the O/zar, has been relieved of his functions. 
The Sérana has received a first warning, and the Go/los has 
been prohibited from publishing advertisements for two 
months. A libel case which has been pending against the 
Golos for two years was decided at St. Petersburg this week. 
In 1878 the editor published a letter from Kieff, stating that 
a local functionary had seized 300 ancient silver coins 
discovered by two peasants, and in defiance of the law of 
treasure trove had applied the money. to his own use. The 
writer of the letter, who said the statement was dictated by 
somebody else, was acquitted ; the jury taking into considera- 
tion the loss he had incurred in coming 1500 miles to give 
evidence, and the anxiety he had experienced during the two 
years the judicial proceedings had been pending against him. 
Kraevsky, the editor of the Golos, was condemned to pay a 
fine of fifteen roubles. A telegram from Tiflis states that 
the local Vesénik has been indefinitely suspended by the 
Government. The measure has been long expected, the 
Vesinik indulging in a very acrimonious tone against several 
of the local officials. 


“ AIDA” was performed for the first time at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, on Monday last. The rehearsals all took 
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olsen stalin the composer’s personal supervision. Verdi 
conducted himself. The success was immense, and the 
maestro wasismothered with wreaths and crowns. 


DvuRING the Carnival at St. Petersburg M. Basil Verest- 
chaguine’s collection of pictures was visited by over 50,000, 
people. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


efferies, Richard.—Hodge and His Masters. 2 vols. Smith, Elder. and Co. 
are No. 273. 21 Mars, pee J. iteur, 134, New Bond Street. 
Leigh, The Hon. Chandos, M.A., and Anderson, Yarborough, M.A.—A Guide 
to Election Sam: Edit. Davis and 
Martha and Mary. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Masterman, William, "BA CL. Handbook of the Statutes relating to Parliamen- 
tary Elections. William Clowes and Sons. 





Memoirs "et ae de Rémusat, 1802-1808. Published by ber grandson 
- Paul de Rém Translated from the French by Mrs Cashel Hoey 
i John “Lillie, Vol. IL. a 
Minchin, James George.—B S War. "C Kegan Paul and Co. 


Moffatt, obert Scott.—On the Regniation of Production. 5S. peer and Co. 

Newton, Rev. Hibbert, B.A.—Notes on the Enemy. W. H. Guest 

Orred, Meta.—Ave. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Randall, Alfred.— Harrington’s Porvanes. vols. S. Tinsley and Co 

Riddell, Alexander.—A mmar of ~ bh Son ietverah Language, as roe at 
Lake Nyassa. John Maclaren and 

Rutherford, W. Gunion, B.A.— First Greeie Gatenen. eM ecmitlan « 

The ane Pe the Author of the ‘‘ Rose Garden,” &c. Sanh, Coder, 

and 


Twining, Louisa.—Recollections of Workhouse Visitings during 25 years. C. 
egan Paul and Co. 
— > ion eee R.A.—Mr, Archibald Forbes and the Zulu War. S. 
insley an 
Westropp, ‘Hodder er M.—Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain. Illustrated. 
and Windus. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


PorTRAIts of EMINENT LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 
paper, and are accompanied by full BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES. 

The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
ae O. for 115s. 6d. :— 

. Professor DARWIN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


13 Professor OWEN. 
:. RUSKIN 


1 - DEAN STANLEY. 








4. Protessor 16, Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
Professor TYNDALL, 17. Mr. ANTHONY | FROLLOPE. 
& CHARLES READE. 18. The Most R RENCH. 
. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSETELD, K.G. 


Mr, ROBERT BROWNING. _ | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. The a Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. P. 
10, MATTHEW "ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
VCi lee : 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 

. Professor LEY. LLD 
a GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 

Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 10s. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 148. 3d.; 
three months, 7s. 2a. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach page ......++. 49 0 o| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page......... 80 o| Half puge......... 40 
Quarter page...... 20 0| fer inch singk aol. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a FPlate of “Tue 
EXAMINER,” can be supplicd with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, W.C. 


Fr. & G. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Light? 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China, Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 
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On and after APRIL 10th — 


THE EXAMINER 


Will be REDUCED in PRICE 


to 3d. 
EACH COPY. 


IT WILL BE RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
FORM. 


The. Portrait, in consequence of the reduction of 


price, will cease with the present number. 


Every effort will be made to increase the attrac- 


tiveness of the 


EXAMINER 


as a Permanent Record of the Literature of the Day, 
as well on the Continent of Europe and America as 


in Great Britain and its Dependencies. 


The EXAMINER can be obtained at 


Nixsson’s LIBRARY, 


212, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
and at all the Principal Kiosks, 


Price 50 Centimes; 


and at all the Bookstalls in Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 


EXAMINER OFFICE, 
136, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Three Vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 42 8s., 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN: 


Or, Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. 


EB Yaa 


Ri SHHLAY, M.A., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


From the ATHENAZUM. 
In a notice of this kind scant justice can be done to 2 work like the one before 
us; no short resume can give even the most meagre notion of the contents of 
these volumes, which contain no page that is superfluous, and none that is unin- 


terestin 
. From the TIMES. 
Englishmen will feel very pardonable pride at seeing one of their countrymen 
undertake to write the history of a period from investigation of which even 
laborious Germans are apt to shrink. 


From the DAILY NEWS. 
A contribution as valuable as it is timely to the understanding of a great 
historic personage, and of a great and critical historic period. 


From the EXAMINER. 

It is with a description of Stein’s life and times that Professor Seeley makes 
his début as a historian, and in doing so has, in our opinion, inaugurated a new 
era in English historical method as applied to modern times. 

From the ACADEMY. 

These volumes are an admirable refutation of an ion enunciated a not very 
long time ago by a certain young Cambridge Ceceases —that good books are 
always written in German. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Mr. has made a valuable contribu Soorte, Rapteh Goonies dened 
“ and politics in a very elaborate of the “* and Times 


From the JOHN BULL. 
 emesiee. selected a noble subject, and has treated it in a manner 
not unworthy of its importance. 
From the NONCONFORMIST. 
One of the most trustworthy and ee historical literature 
which has secently bean mundo bey an Baghth wit iter. a 
From the SCOTSMAN, 

The book will have a permanent value, It cannot be dispensed with from the 
libraries of those politicians who seek to understand how Germany became what 
she is, nor from the shelves of those students of history who desire to trace with. 
care the progress of Constitution Jism in Europe during this century. 

— Sutin ad toa the eae cena ee 

‘essor Seeley us with a biography of Stein, 
— » though it modest Z Sin decline s competition with oe man works and ao 
¢ presumption o teaching us Germans our own history, yet casts into 
ourselves hisherve 


shade by its brilliant superiority all that we have written about 


Gniversity of Cambridge. 


SUBIECT FOR EXAMINATION 


OF TEACHERS IN 1880. 


Next Week, price 3s. 6d, 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING 


EDUCATION, By JOHN LOCKE. 


Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., 
Trin. Col, Cambridge; sometime Assistant Master at Harrow; Author of “‘ Essays on Educational Reformers.” 





LONDON : 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For APRIL, 1880. Price as. 6d. 





The Docility of an ‘‘ Imperial” Parliament. B = Hon. Robert Lowe. 

he mon Sense of Home Rule: (1) A y E. D. J. Wilson; 
(A "Rej> nder, by Justin McCarthy. 

The p Sea ~ its Contents. Dy Dr. W. B. eweotied F.R.S. 

Agnosticism and Women. Mrs. es ' 

A Nonconformisi’s View of the Elections, the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

Days in the Woods. By the Right Hee, ge a of oo atte 

ae Interests in the East By M — Duff. 


‘The Present Crisis at a te “ieteak: 3 argaret Lonsdale. 
Native Armies of India. By Lieut - Geral § Sir John A Adye. 
Religion, Achaian and Semitic. By the eo . Gladstone, 


Imperialism and Socialism. By Frederic See 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


BII:IN WATH RFR. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 

BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 

‘Tesnntied "Seek S6 Crees a eee Duke or Tscx. 

White Lodge. Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 

“*Sir,—I am desired his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 

opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly 

satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and tne Buin ‘Digestive Pastils. 

—I have, &c., “ Ricnarp J. G. Fressorn.” 
Prices : eee Sina 40s. ; so Quarts, ess. Pastils in 1s, and 2s. boxes.— Bilin 
ing Street, Cheapside. 


Water Depot, 27, Ki 
-Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON. the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the “* Knock about,” are 
imitations. Illustrated List of Pertmauteaus, — Bags, and every article 
for traveling, post free. 


320, HIGH HOLBORN, next Suen Buildings. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


ae Drags? COPIES of CIRCULARS, 

raw P Specifications. This Process hes 
bern adoperd | by H er Her Majerty s Government, who who have pad I cement at 
No tedious aun off. "heguaves avalible da ears Full Saorletilans post 








CHARLES FELLOWS, 24, Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 244, 


THE CORNHILL 
For APRIL. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurigr and W. SMALL. 


CoNTENTs. 


Mrs. Austin. - an Illustration.) 
Illusions 


MAGAZINE 


Reeicides of the Ce 
is nm! * 
Burton's Anatomy of M 3 
Palingenesis. © Edmund W. 
i Yachting Romance. | (With an Illustration.) Sure Se a: 
—-The Laird’s Plans. XXX.—A Sunday in far Solitudes. 
idden Springs. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For APRIL, 1880. No. DCCLXXIV. Price es. 6d. 





ConTeNTs. 
BRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 
REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Part. XIII. 
THE PEASANT PROPRIETORS OF NORWAY. 
BUSH LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Parr V. 


THE AFFGHAN Vike ae FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF 
A STAFF-OFFICER.—Part | 


ELEANOUR: A TALE OF NON-PERFORMERS. ” 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

THE CRISIS ABROAD. 

THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 





The Armenian Qoewtiee. Oy. nailen Liteny, By Juanes, Medibasie 
r. on ve . 
The logies between Adam and the Deluge. “A A Biblical Study. By 
Frang is 

ersonal and Interest. Francis W. Newman. 
The Relations al Property ihn ae asta Ietaeser Mew. 
The Soceey of! of on Pons. Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
A A rng Soe. y Alfred Avctin 

Me.-ternich. a Karl Hillebrand. 


The His of Rent ia E land. By J. £. Thorold Rogers. 
The Outlook in Eur pe. By Scrutator. 


STRAYAN AND CO. LIMITED, 34, Paternoster Row. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS FOR MARCH. 


wv! MENTS of MODERN CHEMISTRY 
BIZ hy i Shaxak iD. with 132 weodcuts, large crown Sve, 








VY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY 
PRAT Sr NS a ae VINES, D.Sc., M.A, Fellow and 


Oe Caiiat's College, Cambridge, with 275 woodcuts, demy 8vo, 





MANUAL of PSYCHO- 
RYLAND, F., B. A.) Set ly of PSYCHO. 
chads oaua) ie 38. 6d 





LINEAR BLACK-BOARD MAP of ENGLAND & WALES, 
white outline on dark linoleum, size 4 ft. 9 in, by 4 fc, 
Taounted on double rollers, for pu to trace the courses of 
rivers, fill in names of towns, positions of coal-beds, &c., the chief towns 
—— by dots, relatively large, and the counties by dotted lines. 
rice 1 





INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY PRIMERS, — by T. 
PHILLIPS BEVA ne S., S.S. 18mo, cloth. Vol. I.—Great 
Britain Ireland. ae II. ieaaie. 18. 

“The series is likely sl ames as a valuable aid to those engaged in the 
branches of education.” — Saturday Review. 
** We wish the series all success.” —Aducational Times. 
oan within the grasp of children.”—School Guardian. 
e can only trust that these primers may in time be used by every school 


in the land.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


HEWETSON on B.) INFLUENCE es upon the WORK- 
MAN and his WORK. Piates by W. Blake, &c., 4to, bds., ss. 





N (J.M.) FAMOUS GIRLS who have BECOME 
DAT Lost ious US WOMEN, 17th edition, plates, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





SHERWOOD (Mrs.) JUVENILE LIBRARY. 3 vols. 16mo, 
oth extra, each 2s, 6d. 


BULOW (Baroness) CHILD and CHILD NATURE, 10 
woodcuts, second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3% 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 246, 


For APRIL. Price 1s. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. HE THAT vee Rady WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Ouipnant. 
‘ers _— 
ay SHIRE AND THE GA. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


CITY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. By A. J. Witson. 

ADAM SEOGWICK. By the Lorp Bisuor or CarRtisiz. 
BACKSHEESH. 

THE LIGHT OF ASIA. <4 STanLey Lane-Poo.s. 

IRELAND os 5 &! Bence Jongs. 

. THE POETRY OF A ROOT CROP. By Cuaries Kincsuav. 
Nov., — 


Ses py ee 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
Price 7d, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
For APRIL. 
Encouragements to Unthrift ; by W. 


Chambers. 
The Gear 's Guard, 





Taken at their Word. 

Convict Life. 

Recollections of an Equestrian 
Manager. 

A Mysterious Pianist. 

Feet-Distortion in China. 


Jack Quartermain’s Vision. 
The Metamorphoses of Insects. 
An Incident of War. 


Strong Jamie, the Centenarian | Fleuss’s of Breathing under 
J age Bathgat E fis ar alias Pressgan 
udge Ba _ e’ J riences 0 tory of 
ew Ze 5 Ww. Cc. (Con+ | A Leaf froma Galen” Note-Book. 
clusion). The Old Pot. 
Tontines. The Month : Science and Arts, 
Caviare. Four Poetical Pieces. 
Serenissima. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Chapters X.—XII. 


This Day is Published, Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


Mr. GLADSTONE and MIDLOTHIAN. 


A LETTER TO THE 
EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


By LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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A GENTLEMAN, Sot BA of ond, air pa 


ae A. epochs darth. 26a, Pee Street, Fitzroy Square. W. 
-rssssssngunetitenasastsnaeteseu neque nasbteetmnsnaesesbassianvadhestiansneensnssnanumaididiliehocetieieiira. dice 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL, 
Is NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ae eer tacet of PICTURES, 
Contributions of a - the Continental Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, 





MARCH, 1880. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the Vice- 


Chancellor of the University of London will ed to the ELECTION 
of a MEMBER to serve in PARLIAMENT for the UNIVERSI TY of 
LONDON, on TUESDAY, March goth, at Sunven O’ctock precisely, in the 
University, Burlington G All Graduates whose Names are on the 
Register of Convocation are invited to attend at such Time and Place, 


(Signed) JOHN LUBBOCK, Vice-Chancellor, 
March 24th, 1880. Retvrning Officer. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office:—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, E.C, 


West Enp AGEnTs. 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 





Governor.—MARK WILKS COLLET, E:q. 
Sus-Governor.—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deruty-Governor.—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


Percival Lewis Hambro, E:q. 

Robert Henderson, Esq. 

— ag e. dail, Esa, 
enry en 

Charles Lyall. Esq. 

Greville H. Palmer, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. Pelly, RN. 

ae Rennie, Esq 


H. — Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. 
Edward Bud Esq. 

ae H. P. Burn. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, E:q. 
Robert ae Esq. 


Howard Gilliat, Esq. obertson, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. Robert Ryrie, ea 
es Gower, Esq. a 


David P. oid Sey 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. Col. Leopold 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for renewal of Lady-day Policies will expire 
on 9th April. 


The Directors invite application for Agencies for the Fire and Life Depart- 
ments. 


Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application, , 


JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1997. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon OrFice—so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured ..0 0.00 1 cee owe . £135,000,000 
Glaims Paid .. sve 2 ba 8 ae Tt cee £3,611,000 
Cc. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





Norwicn, March asth, 1880. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 184r. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains go,coo Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£6. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY Rovyat CHARTER AND AcTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES FALLING DUE at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED 
within fifteen days from the 25th instant. 


Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 
ce, 


LONDON—61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 


West-END Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
March, 1880. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE- 


Oxrorp Street W. Mansion House Buitnines, E.C., LONDON. 








ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 
Inscr'ptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 


fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 
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hk: EXAMI 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, & Art. 





CONTENTS OF LAST NUMBER: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL: 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS: 


THE ane EXAMINER 


** Still Waters Run Deep” a (conti 
Notes. — St. James’s. Canon Farrar’s St. Luke. 
Election Prospects. MUSIC. Theo Work, 
More about 2Yihilists. THE LITERARY EXAMINER : nett: 
Flowery Addresses. The Reverend Frederic William Books of Travel. 
The Defence of Canada. ; MADD, ERS of Westminster, os Books. 
ren’s Books. 
On ae ee The Lile of H.RH. the Prince Fiction 
A Forgotten Satire. ene } ae teas the th noe Musical Publications. 
istory of the Mongols from the 9 terary Notes 
TRADE AND FINANCE: to the roth Century. STRAY LEAVES. 
New Books and New Editions. 


The Money Market. Royal Windsor. 





THE ‘‘ EXAMINER” IS NOW PUBLISHING 


PORTRAITS, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OF MEN EMINENT IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED : 


1. Professor DARWIN. 10. 

2, ALFRED TENNYSON. D.C.L., LL.D. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 11. Professor HUXLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 13. Prof. RICHARD OWEN,C.B., 
6. CHARLES READE. M.D., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 
7. Professor MAX MULLER. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 


g. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 16. Mr. 


VAUGHAN, D.D. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., 


J. A. FROUDE. 
17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


18, The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

19. Rt. Hon. Lord BEACONS. 
FIELD, K.G. 

20. A. C. SWINBURNE, 

21. The Rt. Hon. W. E, GLAD- 
STONE. 

22. Dr. HOOKER. 

23. HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW, D.C.L.,LL.D, 

24. CANON FARRAR, 


The number of the “ EXAMINER” containing any one of the Portraits will be forwarded to any Address Post-free on 
receipt of 6¥4d, in Stamps. A few India Proofs before letters are still available at ros. 6d. each, for which early 


application is necessary. 
THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 

Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be repeated every evening at 8.15 

SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. * PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during A 

Box-office remains from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst, 
where seats can be od or wecks in od advance. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


O-NIGHT at Ejight, CLANCARTY. Tom 
ments. ‘Klog Wiles Me’ G. Ht -Goreney Lord Spencer, i. “TS Beltour 
Scum Goodman, Edmund Lyons ; Messrs. F. Rodney, R. Lyons, &c. 








LANCART Y ...covescoms Mr. W. H. VERNON. 
LADY CLANCARTY .. «+». Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 
LADY BETTY ....sssMiss VIRGINIA FRANCIS. 


MOTHER HUNT... .-Mrs. HUNTLEY. 
Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Vide Void ah 656 Farce at 7.15. No fees. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

By ‘‘BAGATELLE.” 


London; W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 








ORATIONES CREWEIANZA. 


The LATIN SPEECHES of the Rev. R. MICHELL, OD» late Public 
Orator in the University of Oxford, 1849—1876. 


Edited, with Copious Notes in English, by his Son, E, B. Micuecr, M.A, 
Barr eres 12s, 


PARKER and SONS, London and Oxford. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Established 1803). 


emnen 


COMPANY 


s, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 


rates of 
"Feret nd eatvacte oa, 
due at Sate: Day should be renewed before the oth of April 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Cross, London, Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 


CLAIMS AND Boswene PAID......° <penpcdetttndaevesnennienl 
ANNUAL 
PoLicigs ISSUED ‘alee ng last 6 years... 


The ASSOCIATION is 


eee eee eee eee 


distinguished bs its Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIB 


ION. 
In Class A.—An Onions 1 Policy is transformed im a few years into a 
Paip-uP posrey os ¢ Assured, with future eee Aan oars. 


In Class B.— Bonuses are applied 30 as to ive the largest possible Benefits 
to those who attain an average time of Sens. io Powe 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under 
New Tasie of Repucep Premiums ee Te being fe from 8s. to 128. 
lower than usual, for every £100 with profits, 
AGE sorserees ~ G- » - 2 2 ¢ 2-2 @ 
| onto 37S. 428. 478. 55% 678, 828, 1025. 1308. 
THE 4st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880. 
ion $ ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BON UB 2 AT THE DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1881. 
LONDON: vit LOMBARD STREET, and cane MALL. 
DINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STREET. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


‘FounpEep 1806. 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ExistinG ASSURANCES .. ie oe 


INVESTED FUNDS «ss oes bee ove 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME = eve . ooo ore ooo 273,684 
Craims Paip.. oe 6,296,203 


The diate System offers the pdvantings at ow Premium during the 


arl f life. 
" ae the extent of £2, 342,000 have already been declared. 


Liberal Surrender-Values are granted after payment of ast year’s Premium 
Proposals, Prospectuses, ave fi Information to be obtained at the Head 


Office,-or of any of the Ageats, 
or of any of the Agea CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary 
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BRAND: AND’ CO’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLtx Appress — No. 11, LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. - 


eer een eine 
IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with sons rly introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills ot Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from ro to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until9p.m. ite 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 

Scientific opinion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

ALUE.—BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, 90, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rang, Earry Printep, anv Curtous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Misce._Langous Books. 





("ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many , 


years tormented with corns, wil! be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain of 
any inconvenience.—Forward address on a stamped envelope, to DURRANT 
Potts, Esq,, Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
i languor and dry fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, i fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scro‘ulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 64. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere, The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is po tonic so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine and Iron 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 

combination. extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 

pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 

tion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shou'ders, head-ache, 

i no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 

ness, disturbance of the st , and feeling of general de ion. It sets the 

slugeish liver in motion, very slightly _acts on the Secen, giving a sense of 

th and comfort within 24 t ici 

Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 

whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and ina few days completely bring back the 
natural colour, The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not in the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurfand encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulant, cleansiag, healthful action on the 
hair glands, KYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, th: enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
ly useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
allchemists, Pots, 1s, and as. 6d. each. (Get Cracrofi's.) 


nr 
“* C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
J _ of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even if it 
seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic: whilst old, enduring skin disorders, that have ued the 
. however deeply rooted they may be, “ Sulpholine”’ will 

successfully attack them. It desiruys the animalcule which cause these 
unsightly, irritable, i affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
soeneee =m of skin. ‘“* Sulpholine ’’ Lotion is sold by most Chemusts. 
es, 2s. . 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 


Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechmic, 39. . Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY’ od 
8.30. Stokes on »” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory dicbe, 











IL'|.IARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


@ Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
0 « Bros. Ivory Works, 11, High Street, London, W.Cc. The 
Cheapest t ouse in the Tride for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and alicth r [vory Toilet Articles and Billiard “Table 
_ Kequi-ites. (id Halls adjusted or exchanged, and tables 
ecovered. Design an. Pic: Lists Pust Free. Established 1£6a, 





~GRAT EFUL—COMPOR TING. 
EPPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO.,, 
HOMCZOPATHIC. CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 


opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








TESTIMONIAL. 
. ** Jan. 27, 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad toh-ar that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
‘* By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“ G. H: Jones, Esq.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
° diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 

(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
ge 
y - . 
without which digestion and good vialising Maids 


(blood) is im 
1* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the found 


in the Mood, whether Medicinal, lari 

Bion eS k wal do Ter you was SUDA 
can. too, how very inexpensive it is 
com:<ied with most other ‘treauments As a 


ly «ay force mess, safety, convenience 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, to, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Rheumatism and Gout.—These purifying and soothing remedies demand 
the earnest attention of all persons liable to gout, sciatica, or other painful 
affections of the muscles, nerves, or joints. The Ointment should be applied 
after the affected parts have been patiently fomented with warm water, 
the unguent should be diligently rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless the 
friction should cause pain. Holloway’s Pills should be simultaneously taken to 
re¢uce inflammation and to purify the blood. This treatment abates the 
violence, and lessens the uency of gout, rheumatism, and all i 
diseases, which springs from hereditary predisposition, or from any accidental 
weakness ef constitution. This Ointment checks the focal remedy. The Pills 
restore the vital powers. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


"THE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
edicine. 





o in + few days by this celebrated Medi 

ese Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attackin ital part.— , Chemists, 
1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Pc lors pagan fa = 











GOLD MEDAL, 
FEF RY’S PARIS, 1878. 
C FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
OCOA A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
F rvy’s — 
FrRY’Ss COCOA EXTRACT. 
Cocoa. Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. S&S. FRY and SONS. 








_ Marce 27, "1880. 
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EVANS, SONS, AND COS” 
EMULSIFIED COD- LIVER OIL. 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil; and 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-3oth of a grain of Phosphorus, 
Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics, 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. } 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—r Ib., 3s.: %4 lb., 1s. od. each. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO., 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 





Orchestral Iron Frame. Piano.- 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—{*%5 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


HENRY A. TORY CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 


Piano and Harmonium on one 
Keyboard 

Either Instrument can be played 
separately or in combination. 


Admirably adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


Perfect. and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


the t of this 
woop areen, n,| lrehestral Iron Frame Piano.— {eetise ™ ° 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from comaeees liver or 


oth itie talisin the blood, resists the infection 
er impurities, by vi wicsinieg te thereby 


, and other eruptive 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. also LAMPLOUGH’S CONGEW- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists. and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6— One Bottle guaranted sufficient.—1/6 
ERRGSTON LOTION hacen. Soar words 


KINGSTON LUTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is 
er LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


e day. 
KINGSTON “LOTION i is invisible immediately upon coptiention, and, unlike 
er preparations, has not any 
KINGSTON L LOLION forwarded to any address nag from observation for 








RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC. OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tie Dolorenx, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a = even in long-standing cases, and 
atier all other remedies have failed. 

RHFUM ATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

REEUMATIC O'ILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHFUMAIIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and ros. 

a ex only byw. mW. WRIGHT, 

RREUM PTC OlLp» cure pains in the back, head, —_ face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
HEUMAT Ic OILS do not require the sufferer to Soke any change from his 
dinary di 
RHEL MA IC OILS are the friend of all seafaring 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. These 
priceless vaiue, as they soon remove the aching pairs 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W, B, W, WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


men, who, as a rule, suffer 
Ouls are of 


Se 


TICO-SA SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
; RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for Rusumatism, NevravorA, Gout, 
Sctatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous Hgap- 
numerous unsolicited testimonials. 


ACHB, as 
is a ble remedy; can be taken by both 
y by young 


ond aR ee ey oma ae ee 
change of 


is hee’ ‘Ontorea: SPECIFIC = tee above complaints ; 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Pubic Pros 


TIC-SANO. 
** Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 
“‘ A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Adve tiser. 
“ Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.”—Cowr? 


ifies the blood, strengthens the and 
pinta tape Poe be wey Moonen, wey ow: Br mg - 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 18. 1}4d., 28. 3d., #60, and irs. per bottle. Of all the principal 


JOYCE AND CO., 2s, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Soun Acunrs. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 
or, Chemical Food of Health. 


Remedy for Neural Rheumatism, Debility, 
age 24 never-failing and pene y on te Relief, and y 


most cases effects a as 
Sold only in bottles, 2s. vate Ss, I%s., and 21s, Of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New ‘‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


on ae 
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MAPPIN & wikear 


) [operator STOVE | 


J IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
SPECIAL NEW. DESIGNS, WITH TILE SIDES, &c., 


, TO SUIT PRESENT STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 





i] peti ido ikt tba Set at 

14 -»- Bor Diving Booms’. 2 15 0 + 310 0 :.”435 04.4616 0 *“ 710°0 ; 
Y ae For Drawing Rooms 415 0... 615.0 . 715 0. 9°90 + 20°0 0° 

1 a von do DOG’ STOVES, HALL STOVES, &cy &e. 7 3 od 
i FINE * QUEEN ANNE” MANTEL-PIECES, 

i CAN BE PAINTED TO SUIT DECORATIONS OF ANY COLOUR. 

1 Specialities in' Brass Fenders, Fire-Irons, Fire-Iron Rests, &c. 

| GENERAL -FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND KITCHEN UTENSILS. 

' COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE, 
MAPPIN & W HBB, 


| OXFORD STREET (76,.77, AND 78), LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietor by RANKEWN and CO., » Dow Court, St. Mary-le-Strand; and Published Strand, , Londoa, 
County of Mide Fdeon mata March’ 27, 1880, ~ er Ps o.524 
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